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THE ENDOWED INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND ITS 
RELATION TO PUBLIC 
EDUCATION’ 


Why a division of the National Educa- 
tion Association devoted to the interests of 
the publie school system should be asked to 
listen to an address from a college presi- 
dent, that most distressful of all educa- 
tional functionaries, on a subject in which 
the members at best can entertain only a 
very mild and tepid interest, may well oc- 
easion critical inquiry. As to the first part 
of the issue, I am quite unable to satisfy 
your curiosity, although my assumption is 
that my presence on this program is due to 
the eccentricities of your program commit- 
tee. The subject chosen is largely of my 
own responsibility. I desired to find, if 
possible, a topie sufficiently non-controver- 
sial to make my presence here safe, and 
sufficiently vague to allow opportunity for 
almost any observations which might sug- 
gest themselves to the ruminating mind. 
That either arrangement can be justified 
remains to be seen. 


By a delightful perversity of phrase, the 
English publie school, so called, would on 
this side of the water be designated private, 
and the private American college or uni- 
versity is essentially public. All of which 
goes to show how little there is in a name. 
Indeed, so far as concerns the American 
institutions of higher learning, if the over- 
worked traveler from Mars were to be in- 


1 Address delivered before the sixth general 
session of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, Boston, 
February, 1928, 





troduced without previous warning into 
some of our larger metropolitan institu- 
tions on private foundation and were then 
suddenly translated to certain of our tax- 
supported universities, he could discern 
few or no material differences, whether in 
aims or ideals or procedure, and certainly 
would encounter no external evidences of 
different sources of support. He would 
find both overcrowded with students; in 
both, many underpaid teachers; in both, an 
impenetrable thicket of student organiza- 
tion, largely monopolizing active student 
interest; in both, a rather noisy and naive 
student loyalty, chiefly centered in athlet- 
ies; in both, a pervasive faculty conviction 
that its members were boss-ridden by the 
administration and that the trustees were 
mainly opinionated absentee creatures of 
the Wall Street interests or of the local 
Tammany organization. In both he would 
find some, though not too many, brilliant 
and powerful teachers; in both, a small 
group of scholars of distinction; in both, 
the great majority of the staff striving 
faithfully to discharge their full obliga- 
tions. The privately endowed institutions 
undoubtedly contain a greater range of 
variation in the extremes of type repre- 
sented than can be detected between the 
two groups, public and private, taken 
en masse. In both groups there are in- 
stances of particular institutions with 
sharp individual peculiarities. 

Before proceeding to certain more spe- 
cifie issues, it may be well to gain a general 
impression as to the relative magnitude of 
the interests involved in the two classes. 

The latest available report of the United 
States commissioner of education lists 913 
institutions of higher education, a figure 
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which is inclusive of professional schools of 
various kinds. Of the entire number, 769 
are in private hands, and 144 belong to the 
public. In other words, the privately-sup- 
ported group is more than five times as 
numerous. In the endowed institutions 
were 290,000 men and 176,000 women, a 
total of 460,000 or more. In the publicly 
supported institutions were 167,000 men 
and 89,000 women, a total of 256,000. That 
is to say, of the entire number of students, 
approximately 65 per cent. were in the 
private institutions and 35 per cent. in the 
public institutions. Taken in connection 
with the previous figures, the far greater 
average size of the public institutions is 
easily inferred. It should, however, be 
remembered that the dividing line between 
the groups, so far as concerns support, is 
not always sharp. Not a few institutions 
resting on private foundation receive, or 
have received, public funds. Indeed, ir 
some states this circumstance has led to 
very unhappy and at times almost scandal- 
ous conditions. This may be true in some 
of the states, which are here represented 
to-day. 

Many state institutions have been the 
beneficiaries of large gifts from private 
sources and have accumulated considerable 
endowments of their own. The University 
of Michigan, the so-called mother of state 
universities, oddly enough, received no 
direct money from the legislature of the 
state until fifty years after its legislative 
creation and thirty years after its actual 
opening. Moreover, in so far as the en- 
dowed institutions are exempt from taxa- 
tion, and that is the general rule, they may 
all be said to be under a constant though 
indirect form of government subsidy. 

The figures just quoted disclose an as- 
tonishing contrast to the corresponding 
figures for secondary schools. I will not 
tire you with the statistics, but suffice it to 
Say, as is generally well recognized, the 
publie high school is in the overwhelming 
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ascendency over the private or secondary 
academy, both as to the number in exis. 
tence and as to the number of pupils en- 
rolled. Assuming the accessible reports to 
be approximately correct, about 93 per 
cent. of the children are in the public see- 
ondary schools. Without more ado, this 
makes it clear that both public and private 
institutions of higher education receive the 
great mass of their students from these 
schools. A few of the older institutions on 
the Atlantic seaboard still get the larger 


the Atlantiv seaboard still get the larger 
number of their students from private 
they are eccentric to the rest of the country. 

Historically, the endowed college is much 
older than the public institution, and gen- 


-erally sprang from a religious motive. In 


the early colonial days, this was the desire 
to train a scholarly ministry. Later it has 
often reflected the wish to supply to the 
youth of the coming generation a college 
home in which there should be a strong 
religious atmosphere, and one reflecting 
the special tenets of some particular sect. 
In western Europe, education of every kind 
was for centuries under the charge of the 
church. It seems doubtful whether if 
private initiative had not led the way, 
governments either here or abroad would 
have committed themselves to the other. 
wise precarious experiment of public edu 
cation as we know it. .When it finally ar- 
rived, the state university derived from 
essentially Jeffersonian principles, repre- 
senting the political and philosophical con- 
viction, that education is a fundamental 
interest of the state and that the state 
should provide opportunity for the most 
advanced studies in any and every field. 
This objective was combined, be it said, 
with distinctly continental ideals regard- 
ing the internal organization of the uni- 
versity, and with a marked aversion to the 
schoolmasterly methods prevailing in the 
American collegiate institutions of the day. 
Moreover, the tendency, since the founda- 
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tion of the federal government, to separate 
sharply the interests of church and state 
led state institutions in general to eschew 
completely all effort to give training in the 
field of theology. On the other hand, be it 
remembered, not a few state institutions 
have in practice conducted religious exer- 
cises and even offered courses in the field 
of religion. 

We are so habituated to the public edu- 
cation idea that it hardly occurs to us that 
things were ever otherwise than they now 
are, Essentially, free public education, 
and compulsory education up to a certain 
age, has become a sort of fetish and is ac- 
cepted as a cardinal principle in our 
political philosophy, which we challenge 
only when the bills begin to get uncom- 
fortably large, and yet not only have 
private foundations usually led in the past, 
but even in recent times much of the best 
and most fruitful experimentation in the 
secondary and primary field has been in 
privately supported schools. Indeed there 
are not many public school systems in 
which even now these more venturesome 
programs can be readily entered upon. On 
the other hand, while much excellent pio- 
neering has been carried out in the en- 
dowed colleges and universities, the state 
institutions have, many of them, shown 
great energy and initiative in employing 
progressive policies. This is especially 
true of the last decade. 

During the preceding century we have 
in a large number of the states slowly. 
worked out to essential realization the 
picture of a public education system which 
takes the child at the earliest school age 
and puts at his disposal almost without 
price the opportunity for the completest 
education he is capable of receiving, end- 
ing in the most advanced university work 
of a professional character, and with no 
material exception save that of theology. 
In the completeness of its provisions for 
every stratum of interest, in its genuine 
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accessibility to children from every social 
and economic level, it has certainly never 
had its equal, and indeed hardly its like 
anywhere in the world, and with all its 
shortcomings, most of them presumably 
incidental to the novelty and the magnitude 
of the undertaking, it is justly a source of 
unrestrained pride. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of the source from which educational re- 
sources are derived. Ultimately, the 
money all comes from the pockets of the 
citizens, in the one case more or less will- 
ingly and voluntarily, in the other case 
under the compulsion of taxation. Both 
groups are beholden to the constituencies 
which support them, the one group to 
federal, state, county or city officials and 
the people behind them, the other to sec- 
tarian agencies, to patrons or to alumni. 
If the one group is sometimes subject to 
outrageous political interference—and one 
naturally thinks at once of Mr. McAndrew 
and his experiences with the eminent his- 
torical scholar who presides over the des- 
tinies of Chicago—the other has at times 
suffered not less from the palsying hand of 
religious bigotry and the indiscreet med- 
dling of graduates. No educational insti- 
tution is or ever will be completely fool- 
proof. 

So far as concerns the contemporary 
relations of the endowed and the tax- 
supported colleges and universities, there 
are obviously two contrasting courses, 
either of which might be defended. The 
endowed institution may simply share the 
white man’s burden with the other type of 
institution, the two dividing the load be- 
tween them and with no special effort to 
differentiate the functions and the special 
service of the one from the other. Under 
the present conditions with the existing 
press of students, this procedure would 
certainly have much to commend it. On 
the other hand, if the endowed institution 
can achieve something essentially different 
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from that open to the public institution, 
and vice versa, such a specialization of 
functions may well be desirable, for we cer- 
tainly need wide variety in our educational 
institutions. All avenues for potential 
ability should be kept open. As a matter 
of fact, both courses are apparently repre- 
sented in the current practice. A few 
comments may make the matter clear. 

As I have already indicated, not a few 
of the endowed institutions are so similar 
in ideals and methods to state and munici- 
pal universities that their educational 
function can hardly be differentiated from 
the latter. They may in some instances 
and at some points do their work better or 
less well than the public institution, but 
in any case they are serving a similar con- 
stituency by similar methods, and their 
relations to the public schools are in prac- 
tice essentially identical. 

There are, however, many frankly sec- 
tarian institutions which are attempting to 
reach ends that the public institution 
neither would nor could undertake. Cer- 
tain of these have their main relations with 
sectarian academies and only in a minor 
degree with public schools. These colleges 
are serving a function which is forbidden 
in some parts of the world, but which can 
hardly be objected to under our Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, the number of students 
concerned is relatively small. In some 
parts of the country the chief stock in 
trade of these colleges has been the allegedly 
godless character of the state university. 

A third group is wont emphatically to 
stress the conception of liberal education 
and to indulge in harsh language regarding 
whatever or whoever suggests vocational- 
ism, and especially to shrug the academic 
shoulder and to lift the academic nostril at 
any mention of the school of technology, or 
the state university, or the state college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. It scruti- 
nizes with peculiar ferocity any school 
record which hints that typewriting or 
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stenography has been indulged in, and 
bookkeeping comes in for a glance only a 
shade less black. These institutions re. 
gard themselves as set to keep alive in a 
Philistine world the torch of pure learning. 
Now liberal education is a great ideal, none 
finer when justly conceived, and if these 
institutions succeed in achieving it in a 
higher degree than the tax-supported in- 
stitutions, they deserve every encourage- 
ment and an ungrudging approval of all 
who are interested in producing the highest 
types of the human spirit. But whether it 
be earlier or later, there comes inevitably 
a time when liberal studies must give way 
to the acquirement of some type of specific 
proficiency, and one may hardly condemn 
to utter oblivion the youth who begins this 
process at nineteen instead of at twenty- 
one, or the institutions which make it pos- 
sible for him to do so. 

In a final group are found among others 
certain of the oldest and most powerful of 
the endowed institutions. They are all 
universities. Their entrance standards are 
in general the most severe now employed. 
Their academic ideals are high. They at- 
tract a very high type of student, along 
with some of lower moral altitudes. They 
have on their faculties, judged by the 
Cattell tables, much the largest share of 
the leading scientific men, and presumably) 
an even greater proportion of the leading 
humanistic scholars. Their professional 
schools are literally in the forefront, and 
taken as a group, they stand by themselves 
in the distinction of their personnel and in 
the completeness of their scholarly equip 
ment. It is said that they are not wholly 
unconscious of the situation, and that they 
tend at times to a certain condescension of 
manner which is not the more gracious nor 
more popular for being largely justified. 

I see no reason to doubt that in general 
these endowed institutions, with the excep- 
tion of the first group described, tend to 
stress more, and perhaps more successfully, 
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the ideals of a more purely liberal educa- 
tion, and that as a group the tax-supported 
institutions emphasize rather more the 
early preparation for particular callings, 
though I know not a few in which both the 
standpoint and the technique of liberalism 
are highly developed. 

These distinctions, such as they are, re- 
flect neither credit nor discredit, except in 
the measure in which each institution 
adopts and enforces severe and searching 
methods to gain its ends. No matter how 
valid and how worthy the ideal of liberal 
education, if the actual procedure by which 
a college attempts to realize this purpose 
results in a thin, vapid, spineless course of 
study, as it often does, it will leave its 
victims untouched by most of the finer 
values of a liberal culture and wholly de- 
spoiled of the discipline of severe continu- 
ous and vitally motivated study. On the 
other hand, no vocational curriculum 
taught by trade-school methods and with 
a merely trade-school outlook can do what 
a college should do for its youth, whereas 
such a curriculum, illuminated by breadth 
of outlook, sound fundamental training 
and inflexible thoroughness on the part of 
the teacher may itself be essentially liberal- 
izing in its effect, to say nothing of the 
admirable technical training which it may 
convey. Nor would I be understood in 
these comments to be eriticizing the trade- 
school—nothing is further from my intent 
—but its methods are not collegiate and 
should not be. 

The publie and the endowed institutions 
alike have been facing one crisis upon 
which I wish to say a few words, namely, 
the overwhelming increase in students. 

There is a curious disposition, which one 
sometimes encounters in dealing with this 
problem, to assume that at last we have 
reached the peak of the load, and, there- 
fore, we need not worry about the future. 
So far as I ean ascertain, this view has 
almost nothing upon which to rest, pro- 
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vided we assume that substantially the 
same educational standards are to be en- 
forced as at present and that the economic 
conditions of the country are not to change 
markedly and permanently for the worse. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
discuss the extraordinary details regarding 
the character and the distribution of this 
recent increase, but the fact of its oceur- 
rence is obstinate and we have by no means 
approached the upper limit. If I correctly 
interpret the reports of the United States 
commissioner, the college student numbers 
more than tripled in the decade from 1914 
to 1924. The figures earlier quoted in- 
dicate that the private institutions are 
already carrying the lion’s share of this 
load, and while some of the weaker ones 
still proselyte and are keen for more 
students, many of the stronger ones have 
set limits and declined to receive applicants 
beyond such limits. 

The endowed institution obviously has 
two alternatives. It may take the position 
as some conspicuous institutions have until 
recently done, that it is under obligation 
to aecept all properly qualified students 
who apply and thereupon proceed to try to 
secure the resources with which adequately 
to care for them and teach them. If the 
effort is made to secure the necessary means 
by running up the tuition charges, the re- 
sult is at once a deplorable social and 
economic selection, throwing out a large 
part of the children of the less well-to-do, 
a consequence which most institutions are 
loath to permit, and especially as those 
eliminated are likely to include many of 
the very desirable children of men in the 
poorly paid professional groups, such as 
ministers and teachers. 

Another possibility is to teach in huge 
classes, which as a general solution of the 
problem is, educationally, extremely objec- 
tionable. It leaves untouched also the 
housing problem, which for many institu- 
tions is very embarrassing. If tuition in- 
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creases be not resorted to, or only in minor 
measure, then additional endowment must 
be sought. Many institutions have pre- 
ferred to choose the other alternative, 
although it has some disadvantages not 
lightly to be disregarded. They have ac- 
cordingly set student limits beyond which 
they will not go. For example, the institu- 
tion which I have the honor to represent 
has for some years limited its attendance 
and it rejects considerably more bona-fide 
freshman applicants than it receives, while 
in its graduate medical school it takes about 
one applicant in twelve. It has set these 
particular limits not because of any a 
priori prejudices as to what constitutes an 
ideal number, nor by reason of any desire 
to assume a pose of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness. Had such conceptions been deter- 
minative, doubtless a much lower set of 
limits would have been chosen. It has been 
guided solely by considerations as to its 
actual existing facilities, beyond which it 
could not expand without greatly increased 
expense. I understand that other institu- 
tions which have adopted limitation have 
been controlled by similar considerations. 

I can not doubt that as time goes on 
more and more of the endowed institutions 
will be driven to this same policy, and just 
in proportion as this oceurs will the burden 
on the public institutions increase. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that new endowed 
institutions will be created rapidly enough 
to take up the pressure, and for a variety 
of reasons the existing ones will be re- 
luetant or unable to expand with any ap- 
preciable rapidity. 

How the public institutions will meet 
this situation remains to be seen. You 
gentlemen who conduct the great school 
systems will undoubtedly exercise a marked 
influence on the policies adopted, and your 
colleagues in the state and municipal uni- 
versities will have to settle the issue. You 
may resort increasingly to the junior col- 
lege procedure, despite the acrimonious 
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criticisms which this system has elicited 
and the small favor which it seems to 
enjoy in this part of our fair land. Yoy 
may create new state universities or ep. 
large those which you have; you may 
create new municipal universities; but un- 
less college entrance standards are changed 
sharply and very appreciably upward, the 
problem will have to be faced much more 
vigorously than it has been up to this time. 
Just what the ultimate saturation capacity 
of the private institutions may be, I can 
not predict, but we are certainly approach- 
ing this limit, and in any event there are 
many students who will not go to the en- 
dowed institutions, at least not to those 
that are within their reach, geographically 
and financially speaking. Even in this 
state, where you can hardly put your foot 
down without stepping on a college, | 
understand there has more than once been 
a very vigorous effort to create a state 
university. 

I have long felt, and have more than 
once urged, without any gain in popu- 
larity, that whatever may be said for giving 
young people a substantially free educa- 
tion through the high-school period, there 
should be appreciably more severe and 
essentially competitive selection of those 
who are to go on to higher education, and 
particularly if this is to be at the expense 
of the state. I entertain this view not less 
in the interest of the young people affected 
by the procedure, than as an item in my 
political philosophy. Approximately free 
education at the taxpayer’s expense is only 
warranted if the state actually gets back 
value received in trained, disciplined and 
publie-spirited citizens. Merely to multi- 
ply the number of college youth who go 
back into the community ranks with no 
vivid sense of obligation to capitalize for 
the benefit of the commonwealth the train- 
ing they have received is quite as likely to 
prove a curse as a blessing for the state. 
Moreover, to tax the less gifted merely to 
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afford the more gifted opportunity for entrance requirements. I do not know that 


sheer personal and selfish aggrandizement, 
whether of mind or of purse, commends 
itself to no thoughtful person. 

The mortality statistics of our institu- 
tions show a lamentably imperfect adjust- 
ment of entrance requirements to actual 
college demands, and whether responsi- 
bility for this fact be laid at the doors of 
the school, where the college authorities 
place it, or at the door of the colleges where 
the schoolmasters put it, or at both places, 
where some disinterested observers have 
placed it, the fact remains that somewhere 
along the line there has been a faulty 
process of selection. 

Some of the schools desire to be exempted 
entirely from any responsibility on the 
score of college entrance preparation. If 
students wish to go to college, well and 
good, let the colleges take them if they will; 
but let it be recognized that the school’s 
commanding obligation is to the great 
majority who do not go on to college and 
not to the small minority who do. Many 
school men, perhaps most of them, do not 
believe that the same course which is best 
for the eollege-bound youth is also best for 
the lad who is to stop his formal education 
on high-school graduation, and they ac- 
cordingly wish to be free of any obliga- 
tion for meeting college entrance require- 
ments. 

The schools maintain that they have 
been terribly bullied in this matter by the 
colleges. Doubtless in the past there has 
been some ground for this complaint, and 
it has been accentuated by the frequent and 
irrational unwillingness of the colleges to 
establish more uniform requirements, each 
desiring to be a law unto itself. But these 
good old times are in many parts of the 
country long past and the shoe is now 
rather on the other foot. The powerful 
metropolitan high schools at least are often 
delectably frank in expressing their con- 
cern about anything other than college 





in this matter the schools entertain more 
acrimonious sentiments towards the en- 
dowed institutions than they do towards the 
public ones, though the former have doubt- 
less been more conservative; but if their 
views should prevail, the first result would 
be a great development of private prepara- 
tory schools, a process that in response to 
rather different motives is already going 
on rapidly in certain parts of the country. 
These private schools are, to my knowl- 
edge, in many instances accomplishing an 
admirable work and one which in many 
respects the public schools could under no 
conditions undertake, but I should regard 
it as nothing short of calamitous to have 
the high school adopt so arbitrary a posi- 
tion as to take it wholly out of the field of 
college preparation. 

After all, our college population is one of 
extremely great consequence for the com- 
monwealth, relatively small though it be in 
numbers, and it would be tragic to have the 
high school alienate itself wholly from this 
connection. Some give and take there 
must be as between the schools and the 
colleges, but there should. be no complete 
breech, and I do not believe that on second 
thought either the school men or the sup- 
porting public would endorse it. The col- 
lege authorities must be accorded some 
competency to speak on this matter, and, 
in my judgment at least, the entrance re- 
quirements of many of our collegiate in- 
stitutions are educationally extremely rea- 
sonable, and if they err, I believe it is on 
the side of too soft and too superficial 
demands; but this is a matter on which 
there may be an honest difference- of 
opinion. I should deeply deprecate any- 
thing which would aggravate social class 
consciousness, and to hand over college 
preparation exclusively to a group of 
private schools would certainly have this 
result. 

We have long heard much of the super- 
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ficiality of our schools, of the diluting of 
our curriculum, of the great expense of 
publie education, of the retarded delivery 
of the finished product, of the poor show- 
ing compared with Continental and En- 
glish schools, and so on and so forth. In 
general, these criticisms seem to me rather 
unfair, if they take no cognizance of the 
circumstances which have produced the 
present condition, although many of them 
reflect ideals which appeal to me as abso- 
lutely sound. I know it has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated in American schools 
that children can be better educated than 
is at present the common practice with a 
saving of from one to two years in time. 
This is not a theory, it is a fact. I have 
no question, either, that more continuity 
of subject-matter than some of our high- 
school curricula provide is per se intel- 
leetually nourishing; but I know that the 
publie schools have been staggering under 
a burden unparalleled anywhere else in the 
world; that the supply of really competent 
teachers and executives has been wholly 
inadequate; that the academic standards 
have, as a consequence, often been lax; that 
the funds necessary to secure and retain 
well-trained personnel and to enable its 
members to do their work satisfactorily 
have often been denied; that political in- 
terference has at times been insufferably 
destructive; and that, in general, with due 
allowanee for grave shortcomings, they 
have accomplished an extraordinary job. 

I think much the same series of state- 
ments, both eritical and laudatory, could 
be made of many private schools as well as 
of our colleges and universities, although 
in the ease of private institutions, politi- 
eal interference would be rare and secta- 
rian or individual interference more fre- 
quent. Schools are a good deal like folk 
some are good and some are bad. In 
connection with the actual academic 
achievement of the public schools, I was 
interested in the recent report of the elec- 
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tions to our Yale Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. In an institution where the public 
schoolboy is in the ratio of about one to 
two with the private schoolboy, almost 
exactly half of the elections to Phi Beta 
Kappa were from the graduates of the 
publie schools. 

It certainly is not my purpose or func- 
tion on this oceasion to criticize the schools. 
They may be as bad as some authorities 
declare, although, as I have just indicated, 
I doubt it. But the whole political- 
educational conception under which we are 
working is too largely that a college or 
university education is open at little or 
no cost to any one of moderate capacity 
and still more moderate powers of applica- 
tion. There is little or no sense of privilege 
about it, and practically no sense of obliga- 
tion. 

I understand that one state university 
is presenting to its students the view that 
they are in effect the employees of the 
state, being trained like the cadets at West 
Point and Annapolis, and that as such they 
are under obligation to give of their best 
in return. Failure to evince such purpose 
is, I assume, to be followed by ruthless ex- 
clusion. However, I understand that this 
state expects, on the same principle, with 
the active cooperation of the high school 
authorities, substantially to advance the 
qualifications for entrance. This program 
seems to me all very much to the good and 
if it ean be enforced, it ought to produce 
highly desirable changes in student at- 
titudes. 

I believe that in all this matter the 
public school can most vitally help the 
college and the university, whether public 
or endowed, if it will assume as a part of 
its function a more active discouragement 
of young people who have neither the 
ability nor the attitude toward life and 
work to gain from the college anything of 
serious advantage. Many schools are tak- 
ing on some responsibility for vocational 
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euidanee. Why in all conscience should 
they not advise against college those who 
are obviously unfit? Perhaps they do. I 
hope so. They might serve a great public 
function and spare many a youth-a wasted, 
unhappy experience. / The colleges are all 
suffering from the invasion of young per- 
sons who have come for any one of a dozen 
motives remote from the desire to exploit 
those values that the college is established 
to conserve and promote. Some are there 
because parents have made it so unpleasant 
that to go is the lesser evil. Others want 
the athletic rewards the college holds out; 
others the social rewards and the supposed 
social prestige. Many are wersuaded that 
business and professional success are fur- 
thered by friends at college, if not by col- 
lege training, and so they take as little col- 
lege as possible in order to get as much of 
the social life as possible. 

The eritie of our college inquires, ‘‘ But 
why do you take these youth?’’ It is a fair 
inquiry, and the answer is that many of us 
will not take such students if we know the 
facts. But some of these young people are 
quite clever enough to get by entrance ex- 
aminations and other hurdles set up by 
ingenious college officials. Even in an in- 
terview they may make a presentable ap- 
pearance, and then having forced the walls 
of the educational Eden, they lie down in 
the lotus garden and are heard of no more, 
until some time in the freshman year the 
garden gate clangs shut with them on the 
outside. And again the eritie asks, ‘‘ Why, 
having let the lad in, do you not stir his 
latent enthusiasm, appeal to his moribund 
ideals and save him for a_ respectable 
academie eareer?’’ The reply is that we 
sometimes do succeed in just this process, 
but often we fail, and largely because the 
lad’s own attitude is at the outset so es- 
sentially perverse. It becomes clear too 
late for him and for us that he ought never 
to have come. And here again the experi- 
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ence of the public and the endowed institu- 
tion is one. 

In this matter the public institution has, 
if possible, a greater stake than the private 
one, for it is on the average larger and its 
processes of academic digestion are by so 
much the more difficult. Furthermore, it 
is less able to protect itself by relatively 
arbitrary barriers at entrance. No one 
wants the hard-working, seriously inten- 
tioned student robbed of his chance, but 
on the other hand, there is small reason 
for expending money and human effort on 
young people who deliberately mean not to 
cooperate with the institution, or who lack 
utterly the traits, moral or intellectual, to 
gain from the college that which it is de- 
sired to give. 


After all a country’s greatest resource is 
the untrained talent of its rising genera- 
tion. To search this out and give it full 
opportunity is surely a good philosophy 
for a democracy. 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 

YALE UNIVERSITY 





CAMPUS PLANNING OBJECTIVES 


CoNSIDERING the number of institutions 
that are securing campus plans prepared 
by qualified landscape architects, there 
must be some real foundation for the presi- 
dents and trustees of these schools going to 
the expense and trouble of procuring such 
plans. They must be convinced that there 
is real value in blocking out a general plan 
on which the physical development of the 
school may go forward. Usually there are 
pretty keen, hard-headed members of the 
board of trustees that have to be convinced 
of the value of every move; often the school 
president is a right good business execu- 
tive as well as a scholar. 

The objectives of a campus plan, the 
things it strives to do, will in part show 
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why such action has been taken by many 
institutions within recent years. 

The first objective is efficiency. The 
designer approaches the campus plan with 
the idea of getting buildings so grouped 
that they will not necessitate long walks 
across the campus between classes. Two or 
three minutes saved may seem trivial to 
each student. But when there are several 
thousand students in each institution losing 
several minutes from each class, each day, 
it means literally days of constructive 
effort lost. 

For this reason the convenient location 
of laboratories with reference to class- 
rooms; shops to the engineering depart- 
ment; experimental fields to the agricul- 
tural section ; all-campus buildings, such as 
unions and libraries, to the whole campus; 
service structures to the other buildings 
and the campus as a whole; the central 
administration to the school as a unit; all 
are part of the planning of a campus by a 
landscape architect who knows the field of 
institutional planning. 

The grouping of buildings for efficiency 
in use is but one of the objectives of the 
campus plan. The grouping of those build- 
ings to get interesting and beautiful archi- 
tectural masses is another requirement of a 
good campus plan. Perhaps the ground 
conformation is such that informal group- 
ings will give the best effect and the great- 
est efficiency as well. Again it will call for 
more geometric arrangement to get both 
architectural effect and coordination in 
class and laboratory activities. Each insti- 
tution proves to be a problem unlike all 
others; but each must have its problems 
solved by the application of certain sound, 
well-balanced underlying principles which 
form the foundation plan. 

Service is another important problem. 
Roads must reach practically every build- 
ing. The aim of a good plan is to secure 
the fullest aecess to the buildings but at 
the same time keep the amount of road to 
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a minimum. For roads cost money in the 
first cost; and maintenance often is no 
small item for the year. Almost any one 
ean lay out a road system which will reach 
every building. But to cut out every ex. 
cess foot of road and still have traffic lines 


entirely adequate and direct is another . 


question. 

Another phase of service is involved in 
a central heating plant, its tunnels, the 
pipes and power lines that are in those 
tunnels, and how those connect up with the 
buildings. 

This is a part of the landscape plan of 
the campus? 

Assuredly. <A part of its big phases at 
least. For there must be a site selected for 
the heating plant which will be convenient, 
efficient, and at a point where it will not 
thrust its chimney into the architectural 
masses of the buildings of the campus to 
the detriment of the whole scheme. 

An illustration will perhaps illustrate 
this phase of campus planning quite con- 
eretely. In one institution planned, the 
heating plant is now almost on the highest 
point of the campus. The water of con- 
densation from steam pipes has to be 
pumped back from pumps at the lower side 
of the campus over a 36-foot head. The 
cost of this pumping is equivalent to five 
per cent. interest on an investment of 
$60,000. Coal taken to that college heating 
plant is trucked in; handled by hand from 
bins into the truck, handled by hand again 
in the unloading into the storage bunkers. 

The new location for the future heating 
plant on the campus plan provides for full 
gravity return for water of condensation; 
it is at a point where coal can be brought 
in from mines in the original flat ears and 
dumped by gravity into the bunkers; it is 
in a location where it will not intrude into 
the main campus as the present plant 
does and yet is so handy that all service 
and storage units can be centralized around 
it. 
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Thus all buildings with relation to each 
other as to use; with reference to efficiency 
in traffic; with regard to efficiency in other 
service; with regard to good architectural 
and design relationships; are provided for 
in the making of a campus plan. 

One other interesting example will fur- 
ther illustrate this designing phase dealing 
with the use scheme. One university has 
an observatory. In the new general land- 
seape plan this small specialized building 
had consideration along with the rest. One 
requirement of an observatory is that the 
telescope shall be able to make the complete 
are of the heavens from the north horizon 
to the south. The campus plan provides 
for that telescope to ‘‘sneak through’’ 
between buildings, with adequate space 
provided, so that never will this sky- 
pathway of the big lenses be blocked. Once 
located at the point on the general plan as 
indicated, with other buildings going in on 
the plan as outlined, this observatory will 
never have to be junked and rebuilt be- 
cause some other new building gets in its 
way. 

Parking of autos on the campus, path- 
ways followed between classes, surface 
drainage, athletic fields, an outdoor theatre, 
provision for traffic and parking when 
townspeople use the school auditorium for 
concerts and lectures, all indicate the sort 
of problems that come up in campus plan- 
ning. And the campus plan’s big objec- 
tive is to make adequate provision for these 
needs so they will be met permanently 
when they appear. 

This introduces another major objective 
ofthe campus plan. That iseconomy. The 
well-designed campus plan is the result of 
having considered all the campus as a unit. 
There is a place provided for every con- 
ceivable need of the future. When that 
need arises there is provision for meeting 
it. In meeting it there is the least inter- 
ference possible with what has been done 
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before. There is no tearing down of the 
old to make way for the new. The old con- 
tinues to function as a part of the whole. 
Dollars invested years back continue to 
serve as efficiently after decades as when 
first invested in campus improvement. 
Business-like efficiency in projecting the 
future campus is one big, genuine objective 
of good campus planning. 

Finally there is another very big objec- 
tive. It is to bring beauty to the campus; 
to prevent it being merely a knowledge mill 
and make it a home for those who have 
come to spend several years of the best of 
their lives in its environment. 

Efficiency in class work and laboratory 
activities as embodied in the organization 
of the relationships of buildings to each 
other; economy in making every bit of 
physical equipment of the campus serve 
permanently throughout its possible life; 
efficiency in traffic organization and other 
service features; beauty as environment of 
young people at an impressionable stage of 
life are some of the principal objectives of 
a campus plan. There are others but these 
indicate some major values. A campus 
plan which does not reach most of these 
objectives and which will not stand critical 
analysis from any viewpoint is not a good 
plan to follow; is a loss, perhaps a detri- 
ment, to those who may pay for it. Those 
plans which are almost wholly concerned 
with beautification of the campus may be 
excellent in that one field but sometimes 
miss the big objectives of efficiency and 
economy which are really primary steps 
toward beauty. 

This will indicate why many presidents 
of colleges and universities and their 
boards of trustees have become convinced 
that the very future of their school is 
bound up in those plans that are made for 
it and have secured good, capable designers 
from the professional ranks of the land- 
scape architects to work with them in 
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charting the future physical expansion of 
their schools. 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
McCrary, CULLEY AND CARHART, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
DENVER, COLORADO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


KOREA’S SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY schools in Korea (Chosen), for 
the instruction of native Koreans, have in- 
creased since 1910 from 100 (ineluding 40 pri- 
vate schools) to 1,336 schools, government, 
publie and private, according to information 
received by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Fifteen schools situated in local centers, and 
nine special secondary schools provide secon- 
dary education. For girls, three public and 
nine private secondary schools are maintained. 
For the education of Japanese in Korea, 453 
elementary schools, 11 middle schools and 22 
girls’ high schools are maintained. The total 
number of secondary schools in the country, 
public and private, is 69. The present system 
in Korea is similar to that in Japan, but, be- 
cause of differences in language and customs, 
separate elementary schools have been estab- 
lished for the two races. In schools for 
Koreans, study of the Korean language is 
obligatory, and Korean history and geography 
are emphasized. Study of the Korean language 
is optional in schools for Japanese. 

Industrial schools comprise 22 agricultural, 
2 sericultural, 19 commercial, 1 commercial- 
technical, 4 fishery and 29 elementary-industrial. 
All except four of the schools are maintained 
at state expense. Colleges of law and medicine, 
a higher technical school, higher commercial 
school, higher agricultural-dendrological school, 
and five private institutions of similar character 
offer opportunities for professional training. A 
university preparatory school was opened in 
1924; and the Imperial University in 1926. 
The university comprises colleges of law, litera- 
ture and medicine. A publie normal school has 
been established in each province. 


THE TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR COUN- 


TRY LIFE IN ENGLAND 


THE Times Educational Supplement states 
that the inter-departmental committee of the 
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Ministry of Agriculture and the Board of Rav. 
cation has for some time been considering the 
question of the educational needs of country 
women. As the inquiry proceeded the com- 
mittee thought it desirable to extend their sur. 
vey to cover the whole question of the prepara- 
tion of women for rural life, and they ap- 
pointed their two women members to consider 
the question. These, by cooptation, formed a 
subcommittee consisting of the following mem- 
bers: Lady Denman (chairman); Mr. P. G. 
Dallinger, chief education inspector, Ministry of 
Agriculture; Mr. R. H. B. Jesse, director of 
agriculture, East Sussex; Miss Manley, Miss 
Matthews, Miss Pratt, inspector of women’s 
agricultural education, Ministry of Agriculture; 
Mr. W. R. Smith, late parliamentary secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture; Miss Wark, of the 
Board of Education, and Mrs. Wintringham. 

In the report, recently issued, the subcom- 
mittee considers that there are about 100,000 
women in England and Wales with an “inde- 
pendent” interest in agriculture, and about a 
million with a “cooperative” interest. Agricul- 
tural education for women in this country, the 
signatories think, lags behind; France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Nor 
way, Finland and the United States are defi- 
nitely in advance of us. 

The growth of rural central schools is said to 
be a promising feature, but the selection of sites 
for such schools needs the utmost care if rural 
interest is to be maintained and the risk of 
“urbanization” avoided. The most important 
issue, however, with regard to rural schools gen- 
erally is the training and selection of teachers. 
It is not the introduction of “rural subjects” 
but the relation in all subjects of teaching to 
environment which will make a true rural edu 
cation, fitted to the needs of the countryside. 

As to country secondary schools, experienced 
headmistresses suggested to the committee that 
there should be, in such schools, two “sides”— 
the scholastic and the practical. Both sides 
would work for the school-leaving certificate, 
but there would be a wider choice of subjects 
taken in the examination, “and possibly an 
abolition of the system which obliges girls ' 
take a certain number of subjects out of each 
group—i.e., greater freedom individually to suit 
the examination to the pupil.” The standard 
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required on the practical side would be such 
that one course could not be considered inferior 
to the other; the subjects, though differing in 
kind, would make equal demands on the pupil. 

The committee were impressed by the fact 
that, although there are as many girls as boys 
in state-aided schools in this country, the repre- 
sentation of women on local authorities does not 
equal that of men. They think that the im- 
provement of girls’ edueation would be hastened 
if there were greater appreciation of the im- 
portance of girls and women in country life and 
suggest that loeal education authorities might 
well direct attention to securing services of a 
larger number of women as coopted members. 


A COMMUNITY FOR NEW YORK 
TEACHERS 


Formation of a community possessing “a dis- 
tinctively artistic and intellectual atmosphere,” 
with membership composed largely of teachers 
and those in allied professions, is proposed by a 
group of educators in New York. 

The project, according to the New York corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science Monitor, con- 
templates a real estate development in which the 
participants may purchase homes on long-de- 
ferred payments or rent on a non-profit basis. 

Already more than 300 persons have signified 
their readiness to cooperate in such an enter- 
prise and 100 more have answered question- 
naires stating that they would give the matter 
consideration, according to Donald H. Daven- 
port, assistant professor of business statistics at 
Columbia University. Mr. Davenport said the 
establishment of such a community had been 
under consideration for several years, but it had 
never been reduced to a working basis until re- 
cently, 

Preliminary announcements have been signed 
by professors at Columbia University, New York 
University, the College of the City of New York, 
Hunter College, New York Training School and 
a number of New York high schools. They 
read : 


Although this community will be developed upon 
an individual ownership plan, all necessary restric- 
tions will be imposed involving general physical 
features, as well as the desirability of prospective 
owners. It is by no means proposed to limit mem- 
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bership in the community to members of our own 
profession. 

The plan contemplates the purchase and develop- 
ment of a large tract as near as possible to New 
York City and the founding of the community with 
a distinctively artistic and intellectual atmosphere. 
Provision will be made for parks and playgrounds 
and for the enhancement of social enjoyment. 


Inquiry among college professors, teachers 
and others engaged in educational work was said 
to have disclosed that very few are able to make 
the necessary “down” payment required in the 
p. rehase of a home. 

The proposed community would do away with 
the initial payment and will ask the purchaser 
to pay his maximum amount as rent, amortizing 
the debt over a long period. With the elimina- 
tion of all profits, commissions and fees, it is be- 
lieved by the backers of the enterprise that it 
ean be successfully operated. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


James A. Moyer, director of the division of 
university extension of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education, has issued a statement 
which reads: 


Fortunately the university extension report for 
the past year is anything but disheartening. There 
were more than 37,000 registrations in our courses 
by class, correspondence and radio. This is a 
record figure. In 1923, when 30,000 registered, we 
thought the saturation point had been nearly 
reached. But, because our recent increases in fees 
for instruction have been slight we have been able 
to meet new conditions and to enlarge our ‘‘stu- 
dent body’’ by several thousands. 

During the past year, 33,343 men and women 
were members of courses given by class or by radio. 
Classes held in Boston which proved to have an 
outstanding appeal were ‘‘ The Psychology of Busi- 
ness, Social and Personal Problems,’’ which had 
904 members, and ‘‘The Genealogy of the English 
Novel,’’ which had a total of 923 members. To 
see a throng of enthusiastic young, middle-aged and 
elderly folk pouring into Gardner Auditorium for 
the lectures in these courses was a sight which 
augured well for the future of adult education. In 
one instance, they crowded the floor space, filled 
two side balconies, and finally gathered in knots 
here and there, standing. Such classes would seem 
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to justify the slogan ‘‘Give the people what they 
want. ’’ 

No university extension year is complete without 
its quota of new courses. Among these were courses 
in poetry and verse writing, aeronautics, heating 
and ventilating, household refrigeration, and in 
real estate practice, by which small brokers, home 
owners and investors were served. There were also 
old studies in new garb, such as the correct use of 
English, in which no less than twenty classes were 
formed in various parts of the state, awakening a 
lively interest in a previously dormant subject. 
Since the first of the year activity has not slack- 
ened. In addition to the regular programs in all 
the centers of the state, courses in the practical 
application of mental hygiene have been given in 
Worcester, Springfield, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Lowell, Lawrence and Greenfield. Because of the 
response in each case no small amount of credit 
should go to the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, which helped in securing the lecturers. I 
must mention also the course in international af- 
fairs given at the Boston Public Library and at- 
tended regularly by two hundred and more persons. 
Authorities of local, national and even international 
reputation gave the lectures. 

The small fees for instruction bore the major 
part of the financial burden of all these courses in 
which nearly 40,000 enrolments were taken. That 
the Division of University Extension is gradually 
approaching the point of complete self-support is 
evidenced by the fact that the net cost to tax pay- 
ers of the state for 1926 was $57,041; while for 
1927 the net cost was $21,795 less, or only $35,246. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDIES IN THE 
SCHOOLS 

A survey of foreign language study in the 
junior and senior schools of the twenty-six 
largest cities of the United States has been con- 
ducted by Joseph L. Beha, assistant director of 
foreign languages in the New York City schools. 
From a questionnaire issued at the close of the 
last academic year and summarized in the New 
York Sun, he finds that Latin is still in the lead, 
having recorded the highest enrolment of stu- 
dents in fifteen of these twenty-six cities. 
French leads in seven of the cities, including 
New York City, while in the four other cities 
Spanish leads. 

Latin leads in Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land (Oregon), Seattle, St. Louis and Washing- 
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ton. French leads in Baltimore, Boston, Jersey 
City, New York, Providence, Philadelphia anj 
Rochester. Spanish leads in Denver, Los Ap. 
geles, New Orleans and San Francisco, 

Mr. Beha’s report also makes public the exact 
enrolment figures for the current term in 4]! 
foreign languages in both junior and senior high 
schools in New York City. This is tabulated as 
follows: 


Senior High ScHOOLS 


Enrolment 

Language Mar., ’27 Mar., ’28 _Inerease 
French ................ 46,630 51,958 5,328 
Spanish .......... 34,161 33,689 472* 
aoe ........ 28,805 29,938 1,133 
German . — toe 8,138 1,052 
Italian ..... . 1,593 1,743 150 
Greek ...... 202 216 14 


JUNIOR HicGH SCHOOLS 


ee 26,943 29,213 2,270 
Spanish ...... 4,809 4,880 71 
eee 3,687 21* 
GM ........ 229 » 886 657 
Italian .......... ie 745 968 223 
Gok ......... | See ; 


* Decrease. 


Spanish in the high schools and Latin in the 
junior high schools are the only languages which 
show a decrease in enrolment and both of thes 
are slight. German in both types of schools 
shows the highest percentage of increase, having 
gained 14.8 per cent. in the high schools and 
287 per cent. in the junior high schools. 


REVISION OF THE COURSES OF THE 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


A PLAN for the general revision of the courses 
at the College of the City of New York has been 
submitted to every member of the teaching stall. 
The instructors of all departments are expected 
to examine the tentative proposal and sugges! 
any changes or additions they think necessary 
before April 16. Based on these returns, recol- 
mendations will be made to the faculty for 4p- 
proval by the committee on curriculum, whieh 
has begun a preliminary study of a new organ 
zation of the entire college curriculum. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of the 
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college, states that the proposed new curriculum 
aims to improve results in breadth and special- 
ization. 

The present course of study fails to empha- 
size sufficiently the latter duty of the college 
as outlined by the committee. A student can 
obtain his particular degree “wholly on the 
basis of a very minor prescribed element” and 
then concentrate on a subject entirely out of 
the sphere of his former studies, thereby miss- 
ing the background essential to effective special- 
ization. 

To remedy this feature and simultaneously 
preserve for the student wide freedom in his 
elective courses, the committee recommends that 
the curriculum leading to any degree be divided 
into four distinet groups. 

The first is a group of studies to be pre- 
seribed for candidates for all degrees. “In this 
group should be included,” the committee report 
said, “subjeets caleulated to supply basic knowl- 
edge of wide range and certain tools essential 
to the scholar.” 

Here an undergraduate is required to master 
a foreign language by the beginning of the 
junior year. “In the case of a modern lan- 
guage this means writing, reading and speak- 
ing.” To check up on the student he will be 
given “a comprehensive examination” at the end 
of the sophomore year and once again before 
graduation. 

Provision is made whereby a student may be 
excused from any part of this requirement as 
soon as he may be able to demonstrate such 
mastery. The committee also recommends that 
those “sufficiently proficient in English” be ex- 
empt from taking some of the prescribed 
courses, 

Under the heading of general knowledge, in 
this same group, the committee included a 
course in physical seience, incorporating astron- 
omy, geology, physies, chemistry and geography, 
in addition to a separate course in biology. 
Economies, government and sociology and his- 
tory are at first to be given as distinct courses, 
with close cooperation between the departments, 
with the view to ultimately working out the 
course in civilization. The third branch of this 
division introduces a course in arts, stressing 
English and American literature, the apprecia- 
tion of art and the appreciation of music. 
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An additional course of one year in the phys- 
ical training department, summarizing impor- 
tant elements in the present civilian drill, is to 
be required of students who do not elect the 
basic courses in military science. 

The second group provides for the back- 
grounds of the respective degrees. To such a 
course the student will devote more than 20 per 
cent. of his time. 

After completing the studies designated as 
the background, the student will be asked to 
select his specialization group, which will be 
limited to his particular foundation courses. 

Finally, in the fourth group, the student is 
given complete freedom to choose any subject 
in the school curriculum. In order to retain the 
variety of courses, the committee urges that all 
courses in the college be continued as such in the 
free elective branch. 

For special students the establishment of 
“honor courses” is approved by the curriculum 
committee. “These courses,” the committee de- 
clared, “should be given in a specialization 
group so that particularly able students who 
have already had the basic preparation and 
an appropriate background may pursue their 
studies under “honors” conditions. 

“We propose that well-qualified professors be 
assigned to meet these students in small groups 
and lay out special reading and research.” 


INCREASE OF SALARIES AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A RISE in salaries of teachers and administra- 
tive officers of Columbia University, effective on 
July 1, has been authorized by the board of trus- 
tees. The increases will affect all the 450 mem- 
bers of the teaching and administrative staff ap- 
pointed directly by the trustees for full-time ser- 
vice, except for two small groups for whom pro- 
vision has already been made, either by special 
salary rises or by appropriations in the 1928-29 
budget. 

The new salary schedule will increase the 
present minimum seale for full professors to 
$7,500 a year, instead of $6,000 as heretofore, 
and will provide three groups—one at $9,000, 
one at $10,000 and one at $12,000—to which in- 
dividual professors of exceptional service or dis- 
tinction may be advanced or appointed. Sixty- 
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eight professors have now been placed in these 
groups. 

The new normal minimum for associate pro- 
fessors will be $5,000, instead of $4,500, with a 
$6,000 classification for individuals of excep- 
tional service or distinction, fifteen having al- 
ready been placed in this category. 

Assistant professors will receive a normal 
minimum of $3,600, instead of $3,000 as hereto- 
fore, and there will be groups at $4,000, $4,500 
and $5,000 for those of exceptional distinction 
or service. Fifty are already allotted to these 
groups. 

The new minimum for instructors has been set 
at $2,400, replacing the old minimum of $2,000, 
with advancement in the following years, if re- 
appointed, to $2,700 and $3,000. Additional 
compensation has been provided also for four- 
teen officers of the university administration, 
seventeen members of the library staff and five 
members of the business administration. The 
new schedule will not apply to services given in 
the summer session or in extension work. 

Remarking that the action of the trustees was 
consistent with a liberal policy adopted as far 
back as 1875, President Butler said: 


They have now, through their careful husbanding 
of the university’s resources, and by reason of re- 
cent benefactions, been able to take action which 
will add greatly to the satisfaction and material 
rewards of academic service at Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is greatly hoped that this action will set 
an example to be followed at other institutions to 
the well-deserved advantage and comfort of the 
great body of American scholars engaged in the 
world of university teaching and research. 


VISIT OF GERMAN STUDENTS OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue Central Institute for Education and In- 
struction, an agency affiliated with the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, has sent twenty-seven of 
Germany’s professors of education and school- 
men to the United States for the purpose of 
studying American institutions. This group is 
under the leadership of Dr. Franz Hilker, of the 
Zentralinstitut, assisted by Dr. M. C. Del Manzo 
and Dr. Thomas Alexander, of the International 
Institute of Teachers College. More than five 
hundred applications for membership in this 
group were received. The following twenty- 
seven educators constitute the group: 
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Schwarz, Sebald, superintendent of schools, Lu. 
beck; Zander, Theodora, teacher, Bonn; Juschka, 
Julius, principal of middle schools, Furstenwalde 
Spree; Wankmuller, principal of boys’ elementary 
school, Tiibingen; Gotze, Carl, superintendent of 
schools, Hamburg; Schiefer, Heinz, Zuffenhausen; 
Medau, Hinrich, Berlin; Emersleben, Otto, prin- 
cipal of middle school, Magdeburg; Winkelmann, 
Elisabeth, Berlin; Kuhenmann, Alfred, Berlin. 
Pankow; Grussendorf, Dr. F., school director, 
Brandenburg; Wallner, Nica, girls’ secondary 
school, Berlin; Wagner, Dora, girls’ secondary 
school, Dresden; Manthey, Gertrude, girls’ see- 
ondary school, Berlin; Behrens, director of see- 
ondary school, Berlin; Schultze, Otto, professor, 
University of Koénigsberg; Typke, Mara, Berlin; 
Wildermann, Anna, Dusseldorf-Oberkassel; Dorner, 
Otto, Essen; Duhring, Fritz, Leipzig; Schulte, 
Elisabeth, Duisburg; Witte, A., Hustadte bei Buer; 
Petersen, Peter, professor, University of Jena; 
Trumm, Peter, Munich; Diel, Louise, Berlin, and 
Metzner, Otto, Buecholz. 


After their arrival in New York on April 3, 
they devoted approximately one week to lee- 
tures at Teachers College dealing with Amer- 
ican education. They will then visit outstanding 
educational institutions and school systems in 
the east, middle west and south. The tour will 
cover a period of three months. On its conclu 
sion, the members of the party will return to 
New York City for a series of discussions. 

On April 9 a dinner was given in New York 
in honor of the visitors, at which the speakers 
were President Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University; Dean William Russell, of Teach- 
ers College; Dr. Franz Hilker, of the Central 
Institute of Berlin; Professor Otto Schultze, of 
the University of Kénigsberg, and Dr. Dora 
Wagner, of the Dresden publie schools. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Wiu1aM Fiercner RusseELL was in 
stalled as dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on April 11. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University; 
Professor John Dewey, and Dean Russell. 


Dr. D. J. Wavrer, Jr., Dr. Thomas FE. Fine- 
gan and Francis B. Haas, former superinten- 
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dents of public instruction in Pennsylvania, are 
the recipients of the first three distinguished- 
service medals awarded by the Pennsylvania 
State Edueation Association. The medals are 
awarded for conspicuous service and outstand- 
ing work in education in the state. 


Dr. Francis PENDLETON Garvnes will be in- 
stalled as president of Wake Forest College, 
North Carolina, on April 25. 


Dr. Frank J. Goopnow, who recently pre- 
sented his resignation as president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was the guest of honor at 
the annual dinner of the New York Alumni 
Association of the university, which was held 
at the Hotel Commodore on April 10. 


Henry Carr Pearson, who recently resigned 
as principal of the Horace Mann School, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will be 
the guest of the faculty, alumni, student body 
and Parents Association of that school at a 
luncheon to be given in his honor in recognition 
of twenty-five years of service on May 5, at the 
Hotel Commodore. 


Dr. Kuno Francke, professor of the history 
of German eulture, emeritus, and honorary 
curator of the Harvard Germanic Museum, re- 
ceived last week the following radiogram from 
the University of Munich: “With warmest con- 
eratulations upon the fiftieth anniversary of 
your receiving the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from this university, the Philosophical Fac- 
ulty of the University of Munich, in formal ses- 
sion and by unanimous vote, hereby renews your 
diploma, and sends to the scholar so highly dis- 
tinguished in the service of German studies an 
expression of deep satisfaction at his belonging 
to our academic fellowship. Diploma and letter 


follow. Ad plures annos.” 


Dr. Bess V. CunnrnGHAM has been appointed 
professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to cooperate with the va- 
rious departments in homemaking education. 


Dr. Jonn Serter Brusacuer, instructor in 
the history of education in Columbia University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of the 
history and philosophy of education in Yale 
University. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. E. Cuanptier, of June- 
tion City, Kansas, has announced his resigna- 
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tion, to take effect August 1. Mr. Chandler will 
become assistant director of the Kansas Univer- 
sity summer school and head of the appointment 
bureau of the school of education. 


Henry S. Jonnson has been appointed asso- 
ciate dean of the Connecticut College of Phar- 
macy in New Haven. He has been in charge of 
the work in chemistry at the college since it 
was founded three years ago. Prior to that time 
he was professor of organic chemistry at the 
University of Porto Rico. 


Dr. JosepH FRANCIS MERRILL, who has served 
for thirty years as professor of electro-physics 
and director of the school of mines and engineer- 
ing of the University of Utah, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of education of the Mor- 
mon Church. 


W. EvcGene McGrecor, vice-president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, of Boston, has 
accepted the position of treasurer of Tufts Col- 
lege, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Clifton H. Dwinnell, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Dr. Crane Brinton and Dr. Charles H. Tay- 
lor have been promoted to assistant professor- 
ships in history at Harvard University. 


Proressor Hartow Linpiey, for more than 
twenty years librarian and head of the depart- 
ment of history in Earlham College, resigned in 
January to take up the librarianship of the 
President Hayes Memorial Historical Library 
and Museum at Fremont, Ohio. 


THE ReveREND Dr. CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of New Testament language and literature 
in the graduate school of theology of Oberlin 
College, to succeed the late Professor Edward I. 
Bosworth. 


Dr. Atrrep M. Dame, Steubenville professor 
of Greek and secretary of the Washington and 
Jefferson faculty, has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar professorship at Middlebury College. 


Dr. Jonn Herpert Nicnors, professor of 
physical education at the Ohio State University, 
has accepted a similar position at Oberlin Col- 
lege, effective next September. Dr. Nichols will 
have direction of intramural athletics and will 
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aim to develop the work so that every student 
will be an active participant in some form of 
recreative athletics. 


CHARLES C. FINNEGAN, of Grafton, North 
Dakota, has been named physical education di- 
rector at the North Dakota Agricultural College. 

At Yale University, the following assistant 
professors have been promoted to the rank of 
associate professors: Robert J. Menner, Ph.D., 
English; Oystein Ore, Ph.D., mathematics; 
Stuart R. Brinkley, Ph.D., chemistry; Norman 
S. Buck, Ph.D., political economy; Roscoe H. 
Suttie, C.E., civil engineering; Archer E. 
Knowlton, E.E., electrical engineering; Everett 
O. Waters, M.E., mechanical engineering; 
Arthur Phillips, M.S., metallurgy, and Blair 
Saxton, Ph.D., chemistry. Instructors who have 
been promoted to assistant professorships are: 
Robert DeW. Coghill, chemistry; Lauren E. 
Seeley, mechanical engineering; Richard F. 
Flint, geology; Lucius T. Moore, mathematies; 
Jesse W. Beams, physics; Jorge A. Buendia, 
Spanish, and Joseph F. Jackson, French. 
George P. Murdock has been appointed assistant 
professor of the science of society. Dirk Brou- 
wer has been appointed research assistant in 
mathematical astronomy. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. F. WessTeR, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in refusing another three-year 
term of office, has asked that he be elected for 
one year, with the privilege of retiring at the 
end of that time. The board has granted Mr. 
Webster’s request by electing him for one year, 
beginning August 1. Mr. Webster has been 
connected with the Minneapolis schools for the 
past forty-five years and has been superinten- 
dent of the schoo] system for the past six years. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent of schools 
in Montelair, New Jersey, has had his salary 
increased by the Board of Education to $10,500 
for 1928-29 and $12,000 for the year 1929-30. 


Canpipates for the post of principal of the 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, to sue- 
ceed Dr. Archibald MeLachlan, who retired 
several months ago, will appear for oral tests, 
before the Board of Supervisors of New York 
City on April 17. The candidates are Joseph 
M. Carlin, Joseph F. Cashman, Joseph I. 
Davidson, Ernest D. Daniels, Frederick B. 
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Graham, Frederick L. Bolts, Samuel Katz, 
A. M. Kayen, Chester A. Mathewson, Newton 
D. Nichols, Samuel H. Patterson, William Dean 
Pulvermacher, Grace M. Quinlan, Maurice M. 
Rogalin, Giles J. Swan, Warren M. Van Name, 
William Jansen and Margaret E. Lacey. The 
position carries a salary of $10,000. 


PrincipaL JoHN K. Bowen, of P. §. 75, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed district superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City to fill the 
vacancy created by the election of John £, 
Wade as an associate superintendent, and 
Charles J. Kraft, special teacher of physical 
training in the Morris High School, has been 
made assistant director of physical training to 
succeed Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, who retired at 
the beginning of the current term under the 
statutory age limit. 


GALEN JONES, who received his master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1921, and is now principal of the Port Arthur, 
Texas, high school, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Reading, Pennsylvania, 
high school. For several years this school has 
had as coprincipals a man and a woman. The 
former, John Eisenhauer, will become professor 
of education at Bucknell University; the latter 
will retire. 


CuarLes M. Eaton will retire at the end of 
the present calendar year as superintendent of 
publie schools and principal of the high school 
at Weston, Massachusetts. He has taught in the 
Weston schools for thirty-two years. 


Water W. Hype, professor of ancient his- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania, is on 
leave of absence during the present semester. 
He is studying in Syria, Iraq, Asia Minor and 
Greece. 


Dr. E. A. Ross, professor of sociology in the 
University of Wisconsin, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ross and his son, will be a member of the fac- 
ulty of the “Floating University.” 

Dr. Paut L. DENGLER, director of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education, Vienna, plans 
to lecture in the United States during the ne! 
academic year. 


Dr. JAMES WESTFALL THompson, professor 
of history at the University of Chicago, has a 
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cepted an invitation to visit California this sum- 
mer and take part in the summer sessions of the 
University of California from July 2 to Au- 
gust 11. 


WittiAmM Epwarp Soorui.i, professor of 
Chinese in the University of Oxford, is now 
visiting professor at Columbia University, lec- 
turing before the department of Chinese on 
“Chinese Literature and Language.” 


Proressor I. L. Kanpet, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, recently addressed 
the assembly of the New York Training School 
for Teachers on “Education in Mexico.” 


Dr. WituiaM Trurant Foster, formerly 
president of Reed College, now director of the 
Pollak Foundation for Economie Research, 
spoke on Mareh 16, in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, at the tenth quarterly meeting of the New 
England Council. His subject was “Planned 
Prosperity.” 


Dr. Murray T. Horwoon, assistant professor 
of biology and publie health of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, spoke at the meeting 
of the Elementary Masters’ Association of Bos- 
ton, on April 2. 


Tue Secretary of Labor, Mr. James J. Davis, 
was one of the principal speakers at the fifth 
annual conference of State Directors of Ma- 
ternity and Infaney Work, which opened in 
Washington on April 2. Representatives of 
forty-seven states and of the Territory of 
Hawaii were present at the meeting. 


THE campaign for a new Physical Education 
Building at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst, Massachusetts, was launched 
at a meeting of alumni held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce on March 31, to wel- 
come the new president, Roscoe W. Thatcher. 
Edward M. Lewis, president of the university 
of New Hampshire and former president of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, was toast- 
Professor Curry S. Hicks, head of the 
department of physical education at the college, 
spoke on the plans for the proposed building. 


master. 


Proressor THEODORE WILLIAM RicHarps, for 
the last twenty-seven years head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry of Harvard University, died 
on April 2 at the age of sixty years. Professor 
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Richards received the Nobel prize in 1915 for 
his work on atomic weights. 


Isaac Puitiips Roserts, professor emeritus 
of agriculture in Cornell University and former 
dean of the College of Agriculture, died on 
March 17 at Palo Alto, Calif., of pneumonia. 
He was ninety-four years old. 


Proressor Frank G. Hupparp, for thirty-five 
years a member of the department of English of 
the University of Wisconsin, died in Pasadena, 
California, on March 15. 


Dr. T. J. Coates, president of the Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers 
College at Richmond, Ky., died on March 17. 


Hersert W. Kirtrrepce, for nearly thirty- 
eight years principal of the Westfield ( Mass.) 
High School, died on March 28. 


THE next convention of the World Federation 
of Educational Associations, of which Dr. Au- 
gustus 0. Thomas is president, will be held at 
Geneva, July 25 to August 4, 1929. 


DeAN LANGLEY Porter, of the University of 
California Medical School, and Professor 
Charles A. Kofoid, chairman of the department 
of zoology, will take part in a discussion of med- 
ical education that is being presented by the San 
Francisco County Medical Society on April 24. 
The subjects and speakers will be: “The Medical 
School’s Point of View,” by Drs. Langley Porter 
and William Ophiils, dean of the Stanford Med- 
ical School; “The Profession’s Point of View,” 
Dr. John Graves, Sr.; “The Patient’s Point of 
View,” Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University; “The Community’s Point 
of View,” by the Right Reverend E. L. Par- 
sons and Professor C. A. Kofoid. 


THE state superintendents of public instrue- 
tion and state commissioners of education at 
their recent meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, 
voted to hold a meeting in Washington, D. C., 
sometime in the fall for the purpose of working 
out some of the problems relating to state edu- 
cational offices and particularly as these relate 
to the United States Bureau of Education. In 
addition to important administrative matters, 
three questions were voted upon favorably for 
careful consideration: (1) Collection and pub- 
lication of state and national eduéational] statis- 
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tics; (2) Better articulation of the clearing 
house functions of state offices and the Bureau 
of Education; (3) Cooperative studies in edu- 
cational administration practices. The state edu- 
cational officers designated the following com- 
mittee to confer with the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in making arrangements 
for the proposed meeting: State Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair, of Illinois; State Superin- 
tendent John C. Callahan, of Wisconsin; State 
Superintendent John A. H. Keith, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THe Arizona chapter of the Society of Sigma 
Xi was installed at the University of Arizona on 
the afternoon of February 22, Dr. W. F. 
Durand, of Stanford University, acting in the 
capacity of installing officer. In the evening a 
banquet was held, followed by the first Sigma 
Xi lecture, entitled “Seience and Civilization,” 
by Dr. Durand. The officers of the newly-in- 
stalled chapter are: Dr. P. S. Burgess, presi- 
dent; Dr. G. T. Caldwell, vice-president, and 
Dr. H. B. Leonard, secretary-treasurer. 


A cHaPTER of the Society of the Sigma Xi 
was installed at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College on March 3. The chapter members, 58 
in number, were all alumni members of Sigma 
Xi, representing 22 different institutions. The 
installing officer, Professor George A. Baitsell, 
of Yale University, gave the installation address 
on the subject “Coagulation in its relation to 
Tissue Formation.” 


THE regular meeting of the Boston University 
Chapter, American Association of University 
Professors, was recently held at the University 
Club. The meeting was preceded by a dinner. 
Part of the evening was devoted to a report of 
the delegate to the annual meeting, the diseus- 
sion of two chapter letters and a brief business 
session. The letters included one from Pro- 
fessor Henry Crew, of Northwestern University, 
new national president, and preliminary reports 
of the committee on methods of appointment 
and promotion of faculty members. The fol- 
lowing members of the faculty gave brief talks 
on activities and discoveries of the last year 
in different fields. Professor Ault, Guggenheim 
fellow in history; Professor Kingsley, psychol- 
ogy; Dr. Rowe, medicine and chemistry; Pro- 
fessor Persons, economies, and Professor Wax- 
man, modern languages. Professor George R. 
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Coffman, of the college of practical arts and 
letters and president of the association, was 
chairman of the meeting. 


Bowpoin COLLEGE announces that the next in- 
stitute will be held in May, 1929, with social sei- 
ences as the topic. It is expected that speakers 
will represent the fields of history, government, 
economics, sociology and psychology. This in- 
stitute will be the fourth in a series held bien- 
nially at Bowdoin. The first, in the spring of 
1923, was concerned with modern history. The 
second, in 1925, centennial year of the gradua- 
tion at Bowdoin of Longfellow and Hawthorne, 
discussed modern literature. The third, last 
spring, was in the field of modern art. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JAPANESE UNIVERSITY 
APPROXIMATELY thirty-four universities, with 
35,626 students, complete the roll of recognized 
collegiate institutions in Japan. Of these six 
are Imperial universities (one more is to be 
added, in Formosa), sixteen are accredited as 
equal to the Imperial institutions, and the bal- 
ance are, in reality, junior colleges, mostly 
stressing special studies such as Buddhism or 
commerce, 

None of the sixteen accredited institutions ad- 
mits women students, and of the six Imperial 
universities, only the Tohoku and the Tokyo 
branches admit girls to the classes. These two 
allow women to enter for special courses in 
literature, although, as the Tokyo authorities de- 
clare, their presence and their “calf-eyes” dis- 
tract boys from study. Sixty-eight co-eds are 
registered at Tokyo, and three at Tohoku. 
Three special universities for women are exist- 
ing in Japan, all in Tokyo and all but one, a 
medical school, stressing domestic science. None 
of them is a well-rounded university, or even 4 
high-grade college in the American sense. 

Much of the collegiate education is under the 
control of private universities, raised to official 
status in 1919 and in 1922. Formerly these 
were under the categories of special schools and 
received no special privileges in honor or in 
recognition. 

The three oldest private universities in Japan 
were each begun for the avowed purpose of re- 
forming, in some way or another, Japanese edu- 
cational conditions, and each of them, by foree 
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of evolution and by reason of the growth of 
their resources, has steadily developed into a 
defender of the status quo. 

The Keio Gijuku, or Free School, established 
by Japan’s Great Commoner, Yukichi Fukuzawa, 
in 1868 on the ruins of an older language in- 
stitution set up in 1854 to teach Dutch to the 
students, held as its principle the substitution 
of occidental culture in the place of older ori- 
ental customs. This revolutionary program, 
voiced by Fukuzawa in his Keio politics lectures 
and by his disciples in the columns of his daily 
Jiji (Times), caused him to be looked upon by 
the adherents of Confucian ethies as a betrayer 
of his country. His Keio motto, “Independence 
and Self-respect,” still used as a watchword by 
the Keio students, brought him into conflicts 
with the state authorities, whose ideal was of a 
regimented education. 

The Doshisha, founded in Kyoto in 1875 by 
the famous Christian preacher, Jo Niijima, was 
the pioneer institution based on Christian prin- 
ciples. 
years or more, and, like Fukuzawa, was con- 
vineed that the greatest need of the Japanese 
was for a greater measure of political emanci- 
pation and of Christian ethics. His school was 
first erected in Osaka, the commercial center of 
the empire, but the authorities there refused 
permission for the retention of foreign mis- 
sionaries on the teaching staff, and the Doshisha 
was moved to Kyoto, the Buddhist educational 
metropolis. Important reinforcement was re- 
ceived from Kumamoto, where, by the fervor of 
Jens, an American teacher at the Kumamoto 
Yo-gakko (Occidental School), forty lads had 
sworn a solemn vow to aid in spreading Christi- 
The Kumamoto Band moved on to help 
the Doshisha, and Dr. Danjo Ebina, one of its 
number, is now president. 

Waseda, third of the great independent uni- 
versities, was begun in 1882 by Marquis Okuma, 
a former premier. In the early 1880’s Okuma 
was accounted as a radical, because he was in 
favor of a wider range of democratie govern- 
ment and was eventually dropped from his post 
as councilor of state in punishment for his wild- 
Okuma had no intention of remaining 
permanently shelved, and so, like Fukuzawa, 
he set up a junior college (it became a uni- 
versity in 1912), and secured control of several 
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journals, headed by the Hochi. Wasega was 
intended to perpetuate the continuance of inde- 
pendent thought, and to supply a constant 
stream of young and well-trained intellectuals 
to the Okuma Progressive Party. School, party 
and newspapers all were then to work together 
to defy the over-caution of the bureaucrats and 
to uphold the banner of a more nearly demo- 
cratic state against conservatism. 

Other universities @re minor in importance. 
Chuo, Meiji, Hosei, Kokogakuin, Nihon, Senshu, 
Rikkyo and Toyokyokai are found in Tokyo, 
while Kyoto boasts of several Buddhist semi- 
naries and of the commercial Ritsumeikan. 
Osaka has the only large private university, the 
Kwansai, with perhaps four thousand students, 
outside the cities of Tokyo and Kyoto. 

None of the independent universities has been 
able to maintain its mission of opposition to 
the bureaucratic power. In the sixty years that 
have elapsed since Keio was begun, its spirit of 
fearless criticism has been lost, and Keio is, 
like Tokyo Commercial University, a citadel for 
conservatism and for moderation. LEikichi 
Kamada, its then president, was made the min- 
ister of education in the Kato Cabinet of 1922. 
The Doshisha has been won over by the mili- 
tary power, and, so far as its directors are con- 
cerned, is indistinguishable from the official uni- 
versities. Waseda, the university begun to fight 
the battles of democracy, has recently expelled 
Professor Ikuo Oyama for becoming the official 
sponsor for a Farmer-Labor Party and Profes- 
sor Isoo Abe, the Fabian labor leader, has been 
compelled to sever his connection. Nor is 
Waseda alone in seeking the shattering of 
Okuma’s hopes, for his political party, later 
called the Kenseikai and now known as the 
Minseito, has introduced the so-called thought- 
control bills by which the liberals are muzzled. 
Under it the Labor Party was dissolved, and 
under it the social sciences were officially sup- 
pressed in all high schools in 1924. 

A spark of independence still remains among 
a relatively small student body of the Doshisha, 
where, a year ago, thirty-eight students were 
arrested, tried and sentenced to a year’s impris- 
onment for complicity in teaching sociology to 
the labor groups. No other college has as 
many students implicated in this matter. 

Each of the sixteen accredited private uni- 
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versities now possesses the right to grant de- 
grees on an equality with those granted by the 
Imperial Universities of Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku 
(Sendai), Kyushu (Fukuoka), Seoul and Hok- 
kaido (Sapporo). After three years of study 
the title, gakushi (master), is awarded to all 
graduates who may pass their final course ex- 
aminations, or who possess scholastic attain- 
ments judged equal to such graduates. No 
special thesis and no general examination is 
required. The degree tokugyoshi (bachelor) 
has already been earned in the junior college. 
Doctorates are conferred after a two years’ 
graduate course to those whose theses are ap- 
proved by the university council. Those who 
have not completed such graduate work are also 
entitled “to claim the degree hakase (doctor) if 
their theses are approved provided the faculty 
council is convinced that the applicant possesses 
sufficient scholastic attainment.” The loophole 
is responsible for the comparatively wide-spread 
attainment of the doctorate among Japanese 
scholars. Degrees are, of course, also awarded 
by the nine one-college universities which teach 
only medicine. 

To an Occidental, the distribution of courses 
seems peculiar. Fifteen colleges possess medi- 
eal faculties, eleven have literature departments, 
seven teach commerce, nine concentrate on law, 
five, only, teach engineering (four of these are 
Imperial universities—the Hokkaido and Seoul 
not giving the course), four offer instruction in 
agriculture (three of these are Imperial), and 
only three universities possess science depart- 
ments (all being Imperial). Too much stress is 
apparently laid upon literature and law at the 
expense of the scientific training which new 
Japan might conceivably be expected to need. 
The situation shows improvement, however, since 
the privilege was removed in 1914 of allowing 
law department graduates to practice without 
further examination. The law course, however, 
was reduced from four years to three years. 

Student distribution follows the provision of 
instruction. The law schools led, in 1925, with 
6,914 scholars, followed by medicine 5,614, 
economies 4,836, commerce 4,535, literature 
4,533, engineering 2,569, agriculture 1,539, and 
science 991. 

Harry EMERSON WILDES 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DISCUSSION 


HOW THE COLLEGE MAY BETTER 
PREPARE ITS GRADUATES FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING 

Dean M. E. Haaoerty, of the University of 
Minnesota, sets forth the purpose of the school 
of education in these terms: It will be freely 
admitted that vitality in any organization comes 
from the urgency of the ideals which the organi- 
zation expresses. What, then, are the essential 
ideals of a college of education? As a basis to 
all others which may be conceived, let us place 
this one first: The college of education is in in- 
tent a professional school. Its apology lies not 
primarily in the fact that students desire to at- 
tend college, but in the fact that society needs 
expert service. ... The knowledge which it 
strives to impart is not general and compre- 
hensive but special and limited to specific needs. 
It strives to provide men and women who have 
definite vocational motives with specialized skill 
which they will need in their vocations. ... 
From this fundamental ideal its form of or- 
ganization should spring and take its shape." 
In order to provide expert workers in the 
field of education it is essential that the train- 
ing school be staffed with teachers who are pro- 
fessionally qualified. The professional prepara- 
tion of the teaching staff determines to a great 
extent the quality of instruction. It is some- 
times urged that mere degrees or years of at- 
tendance at institutions are no proof of ability 
to train teachers. Such an argument is no refu- 
tation of the fact that a thorough education 
is an indispensable basis for success in any 
grade of professional instruction. It is only 
by a high level of intellectual performance on 
the part of the instructors that we can hope to 
produce teachers who are proficient in the work 
of the high school. 
The instructor in the school of education 
should also be familiar with the technique of 
secondary-school teaching. Some of these tecl- 
nical elements may be identified in a negative 
way by such common classroom errors as repeat- 
ing answers, limiting recitations to responsive 
members of the class, calling on students before 
stating the question to be answered or the topic 


1 Bulletin of the Society of College Teachers of 
Education, 1922, pp. 65-66. 
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to be diseussed, and failing to make definite as- 
signments. They may also be identified in a 
positive way by such factors as aptness and 
readiness in illustration, clearness and lucidity 
in explanation and exposition, quickness to de- 
tect inattention and lack of aggressive effort on 
the part of students. These and similar quali- 
ties or abilities play an important role in suc- 
cessful teaching. Perhaps no phase of the in- 
structor’s work has a more lasting effect on the 
prospective teachers than that of exemplary 
teaching. It is, therefore, important that the 
instructor in the school of education be a mas- 
ter of “good form” if he is to successfully train 
teachers for the public schools. 

A second factor of importance in the training 
of teachers is a definitely organized professional 
curriculum. A study of the curricula of forty- 
one state schools of education by Edmonson 
end Webster shows that of the seventeen dif- 
ferent courses required not one is required by 


all of the schools. Four of the courses appear 
only once in the curricula. Fourteen are found 
to be required only by twenty schools. Only 
three are required by thirty-two schools. The 


report further shows that special methods 
courses are required only by fifteen schools.* 

A true professional curriculum has a unitary 
purpose. The notion that an adequate curricu- 
lum for teachers can be formed by adding a re- 
quirement in “education” to a “general college 
course” is thoroughly fallacious. Just so long 
as students are permitted to choose practically 
any courses that they please, provided only that 
such courses appear under the name “educa- 
tion,” it is misleading to speak of a professional 
A professional curriculum is more 
than a mere aggregation of courses, it is an 
organization dominated by a unitary purpose 
with a definite objective. 

A third factor that the school of education 
should not overlook is the fact that the college 
graduate is frequently in need of a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject-matter to be 
taught. The beginning teacher generally needs 
additional training along this line in order to 


curriculum, 


* Bulletin No. 14 of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, p. 251. 

***Policies and Curricula in Schools of Educa- 
tion in State Universities,’’ Circular No. 30, 
Bureau of Education, p. 24. 
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command the confidence and respect of his stu- 
dents. A mastery of the subject-matter to be 
taught is of no less importance than the work 
in educational theory and practice. Since the 
purpose of the school of education is to prepare 
fit agents for a specific public task it is evident 
that higher qualifications should be required for 
graduation. The college stamp of approval 
should be placed only upon those students who 
are capable of successfully performing the defi- 
nite task for which they prepared. The school 
of education may not always be responsible for 
the inadequate preparation of its pupils but it 
is responsible for recommending those who are 
lacking in requisite knowledge of the subject- 
matter to be taught. 

In order to eliminate the unfit, a more thor- 
ough system of examinations should be intro- 
duced. It is especially proper that the profes- 
sional servants of the public be thoroughly 
tested as to fitness for the performance of their 
chosen work. The public has a right to expect 
that professional preparation for its service 
shall make its teachers certain of their ground, 
shall sift out the weak and assure the service of 
those who are thoroughly qualified. This selee- 
tion involves making distinctions which are dis- 
agreeable, but which, in some form, no respecta- 
ble institution can shirk. A series of compre- 
hensive and reliable objective tests would, of 
course, be of special service in this field. Lack- 
ing these the college should use the best avail- 
able means at its command for sifting out those 
who are qualified to teach from those who are 
not qualified. 

The last factor to be mentioned in the prepa- 
ration of the high-school teacher is a well-or- 
ganized plan of supervised practice teaching. 
A letter was sent by the writer to fifty princi- 
pals and superintendents of central Pennsyl- 
vania asking the question, How may the college 
better prepare its graduates for high-school 
teaching? Forty-one of the forty-seven replies 
received emphasized the need of a more vital 
system of supervised practice teaching. Follow- 
ing are a few quotations taken from these let- 
ters: 


I would say that most Pennsylvania colleges are 
very poorly equipped to train teachers for the high 
schools, owing to the fact that they do not have 
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the means nor the force to set up a proper organi- 
zation to place these young men and young women 
under a vital system of directed teaching. 


Colleges might well profit by the example of our 
teacher training institutions and provide teaching 
facilities for their senior students who are planning 
to teach. There are some things which can not be 
learned theoretically and one of those things is 
classroom teaching and school discipline. 


There should be a better organization of practice 
teaching, and a closer follow-up of this practice 
teaching. 


I believe that quite a number of colleges could 
prepare their graduates for better teaching by 
arranging, in some way, to give them more real 
practice teaching. 


Acquaintance with educational theory without 
good practice teaching, and, especially apart from 
personal contact with a good supervisor will never 
take college graduates very far in teaching. 


The department of practice teaching is prob- 
ably the weakest part of our teacher-training 
institutions. This is due largely to inadequate 
facilities and poor supervision. It is common 
knowledge that many of the colleges with lab- 
oratory schools do not possess proper facilities 
for observation, participation and practice 
teaching. Unsatisfactory conditions are found 
in the small number of pupils commonly avail- 
able for training purposes. In order to make 
the work of practice teaching effective it should 
be done under conditions measurably similar to 
those of public-school organization. Some 
actual practice teaching in a secondary school 
should, if possible, be required. This is espe- 
cially important because the opinions of teach- 
ers in service indicate that work in this field is 
more valuable to the beginning teacher than any 
other type of work offered in the teacher-train- 
ing institution. 

The supervision of practice teachers is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the essential phases 
of teacher-training work. This work should, of 
course, be preceded by the preliminary exercises 
in directed observation. By this means the stu- 
dent teacher has already been brought in con- 
tact with actual classroom procedure. It now 
becomes the duty of the supervisor to help the 
student apply what he has already learned by 
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means of observation. This requires the ser. 
vice of an expert in the technique of the art of 
teaching. It is advisable to lay special emphasis 
on supervised practice teaching during the first 
semester of the senior year, because that plan 
gives the student an opportunity to make a spe- 
cial study during the second semester of the 
problems encountered during the practice teach- 
ing. 

In conclusion, the school of education should 
provide a staff that is not only professionally 
qualified but is thoroughly familiar with the 
technique of secondary-school teaching. It is 
also the business of schools of education to pro- 
vide curricula, which constitute a harmoniously 
interrelated body of instruction, progressively 
directed toward a definite result, that is clearly 
understood by all. Students should be required 
to take examinations for the purpose of elimi- 
nating those who are unqualified for secondary- 
school teaching. It should be borne in mind that 
the student is preparing to teach specific sub- 
ject-matter in a high school. To do this success- 
fully he must have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject-matter to be taught as well as skill in 
the technique of teaching. This skill can best 
be acquired in a well-organized and supervised 
laboratory school or preferably in a public high 
school where actual problems are met. 

F. THomas Beck 

LEWISTOWN, PA. 





QUOTATIONS 

THE DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 

THE scriptural promise that instead of the 
fathers the sons shall stand is not often fulfilled 
if the father has been a teacher. There are, 
however, some notable illustrations even of that. 
President Angell, of Yale, is filling a university 
presidency with a distinction that has extended 
further than his father’s, great as that was. The 
young dean of the Yale Law School is the son 
of a college president who is still giving hs 
genius to Berea College in Kentucky. The Far- 
rand brothers have carried on into wider fields 
the fame of their father as a teacher and prit 
cipal. The list might be lengthened. It has its 
latest addition in the induction to-day of Wil- 
liam Fletcher Russell as the successor of his 
father in the deanship of Teachers College. I" 
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the questionnaires which have been put to high- 
school students of late asking them whom they 
would like to be if they were not themselves 
few have named their fathers. It is a high 
tribute to Dean James E. Russell that his son 
<hould wish above all other positions open to his 
varied talents to stand in the place of his father. 

It is a tribute to the son as well as to the 
father that hundreds of teachers are gathering 
to-day from all parts of the United States and 
from other countries to participate in the group 
conferences Which attend his inauguration. The 
gathering is called “a national conference on 
education,” and probably a more distinguished 
national program has not been presented in re- 
cent years. Jt has an even wider than national 
range, for there will be famous scholars to bring 
into view other national systems than that in 
which Teachers College is a star of the first 
magnitude. The proceedings should be a valu- 
able chapter in educational history. 

New York City should have deep satisfaction 
that in seareely more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury this greatest of colleges for the training of 
teachers in the world—an institution to which 
students come from all parts of the earth—has 
heen developed here. It is remarkable that this 
should have been accomplished largely under 
the executive direction of one and the same dean. 
The son begins his administration with 12,000 
students, as compared with his father’s unher- 
alded beginning with less than 200, thirty years 
ago. It is to be hoped, as it is expected, that 
the rest of the prophecy is to be fulfilled for him 
who stands in the place of the father—that he 
will be as a “prince in all the earth” among 
those who have chosen the “vocation glorious.” 
—The New York Times. 





REPORTS 


THE MILTON RESEARCH AWARDS OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of thirty-seven 
awards to teachers in Harvard University, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Milton Fund 
lor Research. This fund, which Harvard re- 
ceived in 1924, yields about $50,000 a year. 

After the death of his wife the bulk of the 
estate of the late William F. Milton, 58, was to 
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go to Harvard University for the building of a 
university library, or, if the university had a 
suitable library building, to defray the expenses 
of any special investigation of a medical, geo- 
graphical, historical or scientific nature. It was 
further stated that such investigation should be 
“in the interests of, or for promoting the physi- 
eal and material welfare and prosperity of the 
human race, or to assist in the discovery and 
perfecting of any special means of alleviating 
or curing human disease, or to investigate and 
determine the value or importance of any dis- 
covery or invention, or any other special or tem- 
porary object of the nature above stated.” 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. 
Frank B. Jewett, electrical engineer of New 
York, chairman; Professor Edwin F. Gay, of 
Harvard’s Economies Department, and Dr. W. 
J. V. Osterhout, botanist of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, to advise the president and fellows 
of Harvard College in making a selection among 
the investigations proposed by any member of 
the instructing, scientific or administrative staff 
of the university. Requests for aid in such re- 
search were received by the committee this year 
up to January 10. 

The grants from the Milton Fund for next 
year have been awarded to the following men 
for the objects specified : 


Dr. Thomas Barbour, director of the University 
Museum, and Dr. Afranio Do Amaral, lecturer on 
ophiology, to enable them to collect neotropical 
snake venom for use in experimentation concern- 
ing the nature of snake venom and in preparing 
the curative antivenin. 

Perey W. Bridgman, Hollis professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, to pay for the 
salaries of assistants and the purchase of appa- 
ratus to continue his work on high pressure studies 
and on an investigation on the properties of single 
erystals. 

Harold H. Burbank, professor of economics, to 
continue his study of the history and operation 
of the general property tax in Massachusetts. 

Edward 8S. Castle, assistant in physiology, to 
pay for the service of a technician in constructing 
apparatus for the study of the growth of plants in 
relation to light and temperature. 

Arthur H..Cole, assistant professor of economics, 
previous appropriation continued for a study of 
the cyclical movement in United States prior to 
1860. 
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William J. Crozier, professor of general physi- 
ology, for the study of the nature of central 
nervous processes. 

Walter F. Dearborn, professor of education, for 
the study of the mental and physica] development 
of school children. 

William Duane, professor of biophysics, for re- 
search in X-radiation. 

Robert Emerson, research fellow in general 
physiology, for the services of a technician to set 
up and calibrate precision apparatus to study the 
formation of chlorophyll and development of its 
photosynthetic activity. 

Edward W. Forbes, director of the Fogg Art 
Museum, to pay the salary of an assistant for 
research for the best methods of producing durable 
modern paintings and preserving them. 

George S. Forbes, professor of chemistry, for 
chemicals, supplies and apparatus to be used in an 
investigation of conditions for electrochemical 
equilibrium. 

Worthington C. Ford, lecturer on_ historical 
manuscripts, to complete his research in the 
sources of American history. 

Norman §S. B. Gras, Isidor Straus professor of 
business history, to complete and check the history 
of a single English village—Crawley, Hants—from 
643 to the present. 

Charles Hartshorne, instructor in philosophy, to 
complete the preparation for publication of five 
volumes of the Charles S. Peirce manuscripts on 
philosophy. 

Charles H. Haskins, Gurney professor of history 
and political science, to pay the salaries of as- 
sistants, etce., to facilitate the completion for pub- 
lication of a volume on studies in medieval culture. 

Richmond L. Hawkins, associate professor of 
French, to reimburse him for amounts previously 
spent on his study of manuscripts of Roman de 
la Rose in Harvard and Yale libraries. 

Leigh Hoadley, assistant professor of zoology, 
for supplies, apparatus, expenses, ete., for an as- 
sistant in an investigation of the embryonic segre- 
gation preceding primitive streak formation in the 
vertebrate embryo. 

Hudson Hoagland, research fellow in general 
physiology, for the services of an assistant to ex- 
amine the underlying mechanism of tonie im- 
mobility in vertebrates. 

Earnest A. Hooton, associate professor of an- 
thropology, to continue his study of race and na- 
tionality in their relation to crime in the United 
States. 

Henry V. Hubbard, professor of landscape archi- 
tecture, for a survey and analysis of city plan- 
ning and zoning progress in United States. 
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Grinnell Jones, associate professor of chemistry, 
for chemicals and apparatus, ete., in an investiga. 
tion of properties of solutions of electrolytes, 

Edwin C. Kemble, associate professor of physics, 
for the purchase of a Kipp thermo-relay amplifier 
and galvanometer for use in determining infra-rej 
absorption spectra of gases. 

Kirsopp Lake, Winn professor of ecclesiastical 
history, and Robert P. Blake, assistant professor 
of history, for photographic work on materials 
gathered or discovered during the Harvard Sinaj 
Expedition. 

Arthur B. Lamb, Sheldon Emory professor of 
organic chemistry and director of the chemical lab- 
oratory, to continue research on crystalline ad- 
sorbents. 

Samuel E. Morison, professor of history, to con- 
tinue his investigation preparatory to writing the 
Tereentennial History of Harvard University. 

Albert E. Navez, lecturer on physiology, for the 
services of an assistant to build apparatus and 
make experimental observations in connection with 
a research of geotropism in plants. 

Ralph B. Perry, professor of philosophy, to pre- 
pare a volume on ‘‘ William James, Philosopher 
and Psychologist,’’ from his unpublished corre 
spondence, lecture notes, ete., in the Widener Li 
brary. 

Chandler R. Post, professor of Greek and of 
fine arts, for his publication of volumes on the 
history of Spanish painting. 

James H. Ropes, Hollis professor of divinity, 
unexpended balance of previous appropriation ex 
tended to permit him to complete his collation of 
New Testament manuscripts. 

Harlow Shapley, Paine professor of practical 
astronomy and director of the Harvard College 
Observatory, to continue his research on variable 
stars and the dimensions of the Galaxy. 

Walter Silz, instructor in German, to complet 
for publication a treatise on the early German 
romanticists and Heinrich von Kleist. 

Theodore J. B. Stier, assistant in the division 
of biology, for the part-time services of an assist 
ant to construct apparatus to be used in an it- 
vestigation of the effects of temperature on the 
spontaneous activity of mice. 

John 8. P. Tatlock, professor of English, to ™ 
vestigate Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regu™ 
Britanniae and its followers. 

Frank W. Taussig, Henry Lee professor of °° 
nomics, and Carl S. Joslyn, instructor in economics 
to investigate from what social stratum Americ” 
business leaders spring, whether success is due ' 
nature or nurture, to inborn traits or to propitio"s 
environment. 
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Robert DeC. Ward, professor of climatology, to 
study climatology of North America and of the 
West Indies for inelusion in a volume on the 
world’s climates edited by Professor W. Képpen. 

Joshua Whatmough, assistant professor of com- 
parative philology, to study Keltie Inscriptions of 
Gaul. 

Jeffries Wyman, Jr., instructor in zoology, for 
expense of apparatus and materials on physical 
chemistry of the proteins. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD 

Tuar it “would be inexpedient at the present 
time” to conduct an endowment campaign for 
the College Entrance Examination Board was 
the decision reached at the spring meeting of the 
board, held on April 4 at Columbia University. 
A plan to raise a million dollars for a building 
and endowment had been discussed at the No- 
vember meeting, when the annual report of See- 
retary Thomas S. Fiske brought out that, despite 
the inerease to more than 20,000 candidates ex- 
amined in 1927, there was a deficit of $1,600 for 
the year. Upon recommendation of a special 
committee of which Professor H. W. Tyler was 
chairman, the board voted not to try a campaign 
at this time and not to increase fees for the next 
five years, but to make certain economies in 
operation and in later provision for research. 
Professor Tyler and Seeretary Fiske both re- 
ferred to a relief in the immediate financial 
stress due to the unexpectedly large sale of the 
Latin Word List booklets, prepared by a board 
commission, of which 16,000 have been sold at 
25 cents each. 

The expanding influence of the board was 
dwelt upon by Secretary Fiske, who reported 


that, in addition to its present foreign examina- 
tion centers, examinations will be given this 
June upon request in Mexico, through the coop- 
eration of Ambassador Morrow; in Korea, and 


in Persia. The University of California and 
the University of Southern California were ac- 
cepted into membership in the board. Both in- 
stitutions have now withdrawn their own en- 
trance examinations and require candidates not 
qualified to enter on certificate to take the col- 
lege board examinations. The same action has 
been taken, Seeretary Fiske said, by the Car- 
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negie Institute of Technology, George Washing- 
ton University, New York University and the 
University of Washington. Temple University 
now stipulates the board examination for admis- 
sion to its law school and a similar requirement 
for intending law students in Pennsylvania has 
been made by the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Law Examiners. 

The appointment of a commission to study 
the principles that underlie the setting and read- 
ing of the board’s comprehensive examination in 
English was voted, upon recommendation of the 
committee of review. In presenting the com- 
mittee report, Chairman Robert N. Corwin told 
of the request for such a study received from 
the School and College Conference on English. 
Hearty approval of the proposal was expressed 
by Dr. Wilson Farrand, chairman of the com- 
mittee on examination ratings, who announced 
that the committee would make a preliminary 
study of divergences of readers in order to pre- 
sent all possible data to the commission. Dr. 
Farrand said that the problems had been inten- 
sified by the growing popularity of the English 
comprehensive examination, for which 120 read- 
ers are now needed. The opinions of readers 
will be sought this June as to improvements in 
type of questions and as to reading. 

Unfavorable votes by colleges and particu- 
larly by secondary schools upon a proposal to 
include questions on grammar in the English 
comprehensive examination caused a withdrawal 
of the proposal by the National Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 
The amended recommendations of the confer- 
ence for 1929-31 were reported to the board and 
will be acted on next November. 

As to the ancient history examination, the 
committee on review reported the opinion of 
scholars that no revision should be made at this 
time in the requirement definition because “the 
recent findings in the Orient, while interesting 
and picturesque, do not change the emphasis 
still to be placed upon Greece and Rome.” 

The board voted an appropriation, not to ex- 
ceed $6,000, for the Commission on the Scho- 
lastie Aptitude Test—a special appropriation to 
bring the commission’s operating year into con- 
formity with the board’s year. 

It was decided to invite the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board (formerly the Secondary School Ex- 
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amination Board) to send a non-voting delegate 
to meetings of the board. This is an organiza- 
tion representing about 50 boys’ preparatory 
schools, largely of the East. 

Upon recommendation of President Ellen F. 
Pendleton, chairman of the examination sched- 
ule, the date of the scholastic aptitude test of 
the board for 1929 was changed to Wednesday 
of the examination week in June, as this is more 
convenient for schools and candidates. 

The meeting was in charge of the newly- 
elected chairman of the board, Henry Penny- 
packer, of Harvard University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES AND THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


TRAVELING in an observation car recently I 
noted the efforts of a beautiful little boy of 
eighteen months to occupy himself. The scenery 
did not attract him; books and magazines within 
reach were of no interest; his mother had pro- 
vided nothing for the child to play with. Quite 
naturally and innocently the child turned to the 
brightly polished cuspidor. But with consid- 
erable disgust the mother snatched the child 
away and kicked the coveted “toy” under a 
chair. 

This incident introduces a first thesis I wish 
to present. 

1. Parents and teachers fail to provide chil- 
dren and pupils with occupations called for by 
their natures and their needs: fail—not by rea- 
son of indifference, but because of a lack of 
understanding and appreciation of child life. 

A second thesis introduces certain studies of 
child life given in the data below. 

2. Parents and teachers should generously 
provide little people with opportunity to be far 
more active in doing—in contrast with the efn- 
phasis usually given to learning. 

The first thesis needs only a few words of ex- 
planation at this time. Not the slightest impli- 
eation is intended that the adult is ill-disposed 
toward children. In spite of the many instances 
of harshness—even cruelty—to little children by 
parents and other adults, it is noticeable that the 
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roughest of men and women usually exhibit g 
tender regard for helpless children: This per- 
sonal concern is extended into industry. Note 
the great increase in danger to little people by 
the tremendous increase in street traffic. But 
note how more and more considerate is the 
otherwise reckless public when a little child js 
intent upon crossing the street. “Drive care 
fully; Protect the Kiddies,” on the side of a 
delivery truck is a good example and indicates 
a commendable tendency. 

But such favorable attitudes do not compen- 
sate for the failure to provide—on the positive 
side—for those occupational activities that are 
needed in the present and that contribute ade 
quately to development for the future. The 
child referred to above represents multitudes of 
children left to their own devices by parents 
who ignorantly assume that children have only 
to exist through childhood. They do not realize 
that childhood is a period to be actively lived 
through by all children who develop normally. 
That is, in home and community, childhood is 
to too great an extent a period of retention 
while waiting for youth and adulthood. 

In school the situation is similar but different. 
For many years children in our traditional 
schools have been provided with work to do, 
plenty of it, such as it is. Disparagement over 
the conventional school would not be uttered, 
except that most teachers really agree that there 
is a marked tendency to considerably enrich the 
curriculum with life acts out of schoo! rather 
than increase the school arts within. Children 
are called upon in school to study books written 
largely as learning material rather than as 
guides to action. We have wrongly assumed 
that child life is best spent in learning: as 
though children were sponges, enlarging them- 
selves through absorption. 

We must not allow ourselves to be too skepti- 
eal of the contributions of our traditional 
schools. We are what we are by reason 0! 
these conventional schools—dare we say, in spite 
of these schools. But there is always room tor 
improvement. Advancement is being made. 
This study is intended to contribute to that d- 
vancement. 

In Childhood Education for April, 1925, ! 
presented a simple study of miscellaneous 
tivities of twelve six-year-old boys. The nur 
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ber of eases tabulated was 1,187. That limited 
study indicated, as any careful observer of chil- 
dren would expect, that boys of this age play 
more generally than they work; and that they 
are more frequently giving expression through 
doing things than they are receiving impres- 
sions by way of what we term learning. Play 
activities and doing activities thus exhibited 
suggest, for our school curriculum, a shift in 
emphasis from work to play and from learning 
to doing. 

This present study is only a small one taken 
from a number of similar studies in progress. 
“Job Analysis” has been current in mechanic 
arts for some time. In this method, we find out 
what a job is by analyzing it into parts. The 
method used in this study is quite the reverse. 
Let me call it “Job Synthesis.” That is, let us 
become better informed about the lives of chil- 
dren by accumulating a great quantity of child 
experiences, most of which go to make up the 
lives in which we are interested. 

Let me, first, present the data I have ar- 
ranged; then raise two critical questions as to 
this data; and finally, point out two implica- 
tions or suggestions as to school work. 

This study is based upon the observation of 
150 children of random selection, between ages 
i and 12, about an equal number of boys and 
girls. The data used has been collected by stu- 
dents in educational classes, only after their 
study of child life to an extent sufficient to be- 
come somewhat aware of the commonplace ac- 
tivities of children. These observers observed 
children at irregular times, usually when the 
children observed were entirely ignorant of 
being thus observed. The child in the school 
laboratory is very apt to act not quite normally, 
by reason of his awareness of being observed. 
lt is believed that the data here presented are 
tree from such influence. 


ACTIVITIES OF CHILDREN 


Total cases ee eee! 2998 
Number eases rejected ....cc00-0-6-. 151 
Total cases studied ................ 2847 


General Classification Cases Per cent. 
Play activities 1219 42.8 
Work activities ... 637 22.6 
CS le 577 20.2 


Commumication occ ccccccmeemmnmn 414 14.5 
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Play Activities 
With apparatus on 
ED iced rmeiensinnimon 
kit Ar 
Physical exercise .......................... 


Work Activities 
Helping others and self ......... 
I saiccccchiscimpitesinemncteres 
Caring for plants 2.0m 
Caring for animals ...................... 


Observation 
BT iaiiiacitciascistiiasinttinmncctinigiiiiiaiits 
I pice ciiiinsiecettesicoweieinianns 
RET ee 
Earth and sky ............... 


Communication 
ERED ET as eee ee ; 
Talking 
Mise ame ous oon... ccccccccscccesssesssssseensee 


Play with Apparatus 

Making playthings WW... 
Paper, pencil, paints, ete. 
Dolls Mer cesarean 

Ball sadam 
Adult instruments .................. 
RR etre ie 
Candy, nuts, ice-cream ................ 
Collecting . 
Blocks 
Miscellaneous . 


Social Play 
III x snicedacsanhenitansnediinieat 
BN cian acsstidlsiietihdileisedidiameliiaias 
RR an a 
ae paskciiaienatie 
Parties ....... 
Dances ..... Bese 
Miiscellameous ou..ccccsccsssssssesssesseeseeen 


Imitating Activities 
Local peop nn .cccccccencnnns 
Indians, et al 
Animals ... 


Observations of People 
Industry . 
Home life . eae 
Community life 
Foreign people . 
Counting, measuring, ete. 
Health 
Religious and moral 
Miscellaneous . 


459 
Cases Per cent. 

544 44.6 
340 27.9 
253 20.8 
82 6.7 
324 50.8 
176 27.7 
77 12.1 
60 9.4 
380 66.0 
89 15.4 
67 11.5 
41 7.1 
216 52.2 
141 34.1 
57 13.7 
91 16.7 
61 11.2 
59 10.8 
58 10.8 
31 5.5 
29 5.3 
22 4.0 
8 1.5 

5 1.0 
180 33.1 
177 52.1 
44 12.6 
24 | 
17 5.0 
15 4.5 
6 1.8 
57 16.7 
146 82.5 
15 8.5 
16 9.0 
154 40.5 
46 12.1 
45 11.8 
37 9.7 
37 9.7 
14 3.7 
ll 2.9 
36 9.5 
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THE Data Illustrations of distinction 


Observers had been directed to omit from 
their reports all reference to any activities di- 
rectly connected with school. But even the con- 
scientious student and teacher make errors; and 
some school activities were reported. There 
were also 17 cases too indefinite to be tabulated. 
Thus 151 cases were rejected, leaving 2,847 
eases to be studied. 

All these cases were classified in the four 
groups, play, work, observation, communica- 
tion. This classification may seem arbitrary; 
but it is thus arranged only as a result of con- 
scientious effort to provide a scheme that would 
contribute to child study. Any organization 
should be for a purpose, not simply a logical ar- 
rangement. In the study referred to above in 
Childhood Education all activities were divided 
into two groups, work and play. Then each of 
these two was subdivided into two groups, 
learning and doing. That scheme has its merits 
and its serious difficulties. The reader is re- 
minded of Superintendent Wirt’s organization 
of school activities at Gary, Indiana: work, play 
and study. It is not desirable here to treat 
work and play as two mutually exclusive 
groups. 

Effort will not be made to define these four 
classes. Illustrations are suggestive of suffi- 
cient distinction for our use. 


Illustrations of classification 
1. Play—with animals. 
Became tired and switched the dog; 
Carried field mice in my pockets; 
Threw sticks for dog to chase. 


2. Work—in caring for animals. 
Fed the dog; 
Bought food for the dog; 
Fixed the pigeon house. 


3. Observation—learning about animals. 
Watched kittens get their eyes open; 
Went to a fish hatchery; 

Climbed a tree to get a bird’s nest; 
Watched a cat catch a martin. 


4. Communication—talking about animals. 
Begs sister to feed rabbit; 
Begs for bird houses and rabbit traps; 
Tells playmates about his rabbits. 


1, Play—making things to play with. 
Makes water-wheels ; 
Makes bow and arrow; 
Makes a pop-gun; 
Makes a scooter-mobile; 
and 


bo 


Work—construction in shop. 
Makes an ironing board; 
Makes a picture frame; 
Designs and constructs book-ends; 
Fixes the bowling alley. 


1. Play—Ice-cream, candy. 
Eats ice cream cones; 
Cracks and eats hickory nuts; 
Drinks at soda-fountain ; 
Chews gum. 

and 

2. Work—construction with foods. 
Makes cherry pie; 
Makes ice cream; 
Plans and cooks breakfast; 
Mixes ginger bread dough. 


1. Observation of Indian life. 
Study clay work of Indians; 
Illustrate Indian village on sand table; 
Examining picture writing on skin; 
and 


to 


Play—in imitation of Indians. 
Has Indian war with sticks; 
Dresses like an Indian; 

An Indian entertainment. 


Communication 
1. Resists authority. 

Eats germea, but refuses oatmeal; 

Insists on going barefoot; 

Gets ready for bed with promise of a 
story; 

Pretends sickness when time to go t 
school. 


to 


Emotions. 
Afraid of thunder storms; 
Swells up with pride when praised; 
Repents because he told a lie. 


I am quite aware of the inaceuracy of this 
classification, these distinctions and these fig- 
ures. Accuracy is impossible until someone 
discovers how to draw a straight line—any kind 
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of a line—of demarcation between work and 
play among children; and sufficiently diserimi- 
nating to definitely distinguish observation from 
work, or play or communication. Let us, there- 
fore, disregard inaceuracy for this study and 
consider, rather, the suggestiveness of the data. 

These figures indicate that nearly one half 
(42.8 per cent.) of the out-of-school activities 
of 6-12 year-old children are of a play char- 
acter. The reader may be surprised that the 
percentage is not larger. These observations 
were made during the school year. After all 
the work these children do in school, may they 
not be expected to be more generally occupied 
out of school in play activities, 

Look at the figures again. “Observation” is 
essentially an activity in becoming acquainted 
with the complex environment in which children 
live—the “big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” 
to use the words of the late Professor James. 
One fitth (20.2 per cent.) of the children’s ac- 
tivities are of this character. Unquestionably 
there is considerable directed effort in this ob- 
servation and might warrant inclusion in the 
work group. Thus over two fifths (42.8 per 
ceit.) of children’s activities would be of a 
work nature. This may be more complimentary 
to these children than was expected. 

Under “Communication” are classed the read- 
ing of stories, the telling of stories and talking 
too. Exeept for those children who are success- 
fully trained to “be seen and not heard,” they 
are veritable chatterboxes. The figures here 
(14.5 per cent.) probably do not do justice to 
the talkative nature of these little people. Take 
into account the reading of stories and the en- 
joyment of music and pictures, and one may 
wonder whether these figures portray the truth 
or whether children give so little attention to 
the language arts. 

These figures may speak louder than words. 
Look more closely at a few more of these 
figures, 

Under Play Activities note: 

(1) That these children tend to play with ap- 
paratus rather than with other children, with 
nature or with themselves in mere muscular ac- 
tivity. I have elassed in this group the making 
oi the things with which they play. When these 
children play six times with dolls, balls, kites, 
Scooters, ete., they make their apparatus for one 
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of those six times. This is complimentary to 
the children, but in view of the scarcity of 
shops and elementary laboratories provided for 
these children it is probably a safe declaration 
that parents make too little provision of play 
apparatus for their children. 

(2) That social play includes somewhat less 
than one third (27.9 per cent.) of all play ac- 
tivities. But the social play here counted is 
not primarily parties, dances and games in 
social group. Sixty-five (64.7) per cent. of 
these “social” activities consist of imitating peo- 
ple and teasing people. Some of this teasing 
is not to be commended, such as pulling the 
eat’s tail and pulling sister’s hair, but in the 
main children’s teasing is well-intended fun— 
a bit of innocent amusement at another’s ex- 
pense. Imitating teachers, preachers, parents, 
grocers, etc., constitutes a wholesome pastime. 

Under Work Activities note: 

That helping others and caring for oneself 
constitute slightly over one half (50.8 per cent.) 
of these activities. This service consists largely 
of cooperation in household duties and yard 
and garden work. Construction activities and 
care for plants and animals constitute the other 
half. This 50-50 may be the best division. 
With no intention of suggesting less work in 
service, it is probable that construction work 
and caring for plants and pets would occupy 
children the more did their parents provide 
more generously these materials. 

Under Observation note: 

That people in their various activities appeal 
to children’s interests twice as much as the three 
other divisions combined. People and their ac- 
tivities are the richest environment in which 
children live. Industry leads in interest (40.5 
per cent.) with home life and community life 
following. Religious and moral activities play 
a very small part, as reported. In classifying 
the data I gave all advantage possible to such 
activities as border upon learning at school, 
such as learning to read, write, count, measure, 
observe the calendar, ete. At best and with 
danger of including too much in this group, only 
9.7 per cent. of children’s observing—virtually 
learning—has to do with material bordering 
upon school work. 

The reader is left to study further these fig- 
ures as he may be inelined. 
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Two questions: 

1. What is the value of collecting the data 
and studying these figures? We may confidently 
state that such data are of value to the extent 
that they contribute to our guidance as parents 
and teachers. Now observe: approximately 43 
per cent. of the activities reported are of a play 
nature and 23 per cent. are of a work nature, 
as play and work have been indicated by illus- 
trations above. Accept these as facts for the 
present. Is our policy in teaching children, 
whether as parents or as teachers, to be in fol- 
lowing these findings, or do these findings warn 
us to so instruct these children that in a later 
investigation our findings will be reversed. I 
wish to take the position that, in these child and 
school investigations, we are liable to be misled 
by the figures. Figures may tell the truth as to 
conditions: they may indicate the tendency in 
certain practices. Such figures must not tell us 
what ought to be done. If we judge certain con- 
ditions or tendencies as good and worthy, then 
If we disapprove we 
This study is 


give them our support. 
should be frank in opposition. 
of value if it presents some facts in interpreting 
child life, and if these facts stimulate us to 
more intelligent and sympathetic study of child 
life. On the basis of these facts we shall prob- 
ably be more sane in our big bold guesses as to 
what policy is best in the rearing of children 
Guess we must. 
Let results 


and the schooling of pupils. 
In that way we get our objectives. 
tell the value of our procedure. 

2. Why not use the conventional classification 
of children’s activities, the three R’s and the 
rest of the traditional school curriculum? These 
school studies are well standardized and the dif- 
ficulty of indefinite distinctions is avoided. 
Such indeed is the case, let it be frankly ad- 
mitted. But it must be emphatically declared 
that we are not concerned with avoiding diffi- 


culty; we are studying children, not school sub- 
We can well afford to face difficulty and 
indefiniteness for some time rather than avoid 


jects. 
the real issue. 


Implications : 

Implications or suggestions as the third part 
of this study may be discussed to the full limit 
of one’s philosophy of child life and its school- 
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ing. Time, space and propriety forbid consid. 
eration of more than two of the implications jp 
these figures. 

1. Child life is one of doing, primarily, ang 
learning only secondarily. But this observation, 
made by many without the use of the figures 
presented above, has led to some very unforty- 
nate schoolroom practice. Teachers—and edn- 
cators too—have recognized this nature in ¢hil- 
dren and at the same time they have clung 
tenaciously to the conventional three R’s, For- 
getful of the Biblical admonition, “Ye ean not 
serve two masters,” schools have proceeded in 
their efforts to accomplish two purposes at once, 
Children’s interests and activities have been used 
to help them in acquiring the three R’s, This 
is a worship of adult custom at the sacrifice of 
children’s interests and activities. Such pro- 
cedure is an unwarranted compromise and indi- 
cates a lack of full faith in the value of child 
life. Here is repeated the claim I have made 
for some years. The curriculum should con- 
sist, essentially, of the normal activities of chil- 
dren, leading in later grades and in the high 
school to a more serious study of specific activi- 
ties of adults. 

2. Child life is one of play—to a very large 
extent. But children are not adverse to work. 
They work as readily as they play—at some 
work, not all. Nor do they apply themselves 
enthusiastically to all play. Too many adults, 
both parents and teachers, have misinterpreted 
both work and play in child life. Play has been 
used as a motive for work. Our popular 
“project method” is allied with this misconcep- 
tion. Here is the difficulty: we choose the in- 
appropriate work for children—mueh indeed of 
the conventional three R’s—then we induce chil- 
dren to “take hold” by appealing to them 
through play. This is “soft pedagogy.” Work 
is not unnatural to children but it must be 
suited to them. Children must not be made 
over, through play, to suit assigned work. The 
curriculum from kindergarten to college should 
consist of a good balance of wholesome play and 
vigorous work, commensurate with real life. 

J. L. MeriaM 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

AT Los ANGELES 


1Meriam, J. L. ‘‘Child Life and the Curricu- 


lum.’? World Book Company, 1920. 
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